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Military assistance to the West 

Heads of states and their Prime Ministers do not 
travel to other countries together without good reason. 
Nor is their reception on a formal scale by the host 
government determined entirely by motives of ordinary 
hospitality. To be specific, Prince Charles, Regent of 
Belgium, and Paul-Henri Spaak have come to the United 
States to ascertain just what the United States proposes 
to do in relation to the five-Power pact published in 
Brussels on March 17. At a press conference M. Spaak 
said that the free nations of Europe have interpreted 
President Truman’s message to Congress on that same 
day as a guarantee that this country would help them to 
maintain their freedom. He did not say, but everyone 
knows, that for its logical completion the Brussels pact 
needs military guarantees from the United States. On 
Capitol Hill Senate GOP heads seem prepared to support 
any declaration from the President that this country 
stands ready to defend Western Europe by military ac- 
tion, but they are shying away from a formal treaty 
guaranteeing these countries against aggression in ad- 
vance. More likely is a loose statement of mutual assis- 
tance, such as that already ratified by the Senate in the 
Treaty of Rio. This alone would constitute an unprece- 
dented military commitment to Western Europe. But 
whether American assurance of military support to West- 
ern Europe takes the form of a full mutual-assistance 
pact or a more loose commitment, it must bring a clear 
message that will serve to strengthen resistance of all 
true friends of liberty abroad. Otherwise our huge arma- 
ments would not serve constructive purposes, and the 
nation would be denied the political and pacifying in- 
fluence widely heralded as justification for the projected 
military expansion. 


Japan’s hope for early peace 

Japanese leaders have again started talking about the 
urgency of a peace treaty with the United States. As 
a minimum, in the absence of a treaty, they look for an 
arrangement under which the two countries can resume 
normal relations. Such hopes were greatly increased with- 
in the last few weeks on the occasion of a visit of George 
Kennan, chief of our State Department’s Planning 
Staff. Although Mr. Kennan’s mission was strictly of 
a fact-finding character, the Japanese feel a new Ameri- 
can policy for Japan is in the making. They reason that 
the visitor is one of the State Department’s top planners, 
and hence they are encouraged by the fact that a civilian, 
and not a military agency, shows its interest in their 
country’s situation. With a peace treaty or an equivalent, 
Japan would be free of occupation troops, whose pres- 
ence in Japan, it is felt, damages the nation’s pride and 
proves something of an economic burden. Moreover, the 
Japanese assert that they have fulfilled the terms of the 


Potsdam ultimatum, and accordingly should be relieved 
of foreign occupation. Despite the advantages in getting 
rid of our troops, many Japanese fear the country would 
be exposed to internal and external dangers after their 
departure. Internally, Japan is still far from able to stand 
on her own feet. Her economy can survive only by manu- 
facturing and exporting, which under present condi- 
tions is not being done. With hundreds of thousands of 
purged Japanese unable to obtain employment and an 
equal number of Communists hoping to take over, it is 
dubious whether any Japanese government could cope 
with the situation. Moreover, the specter of foreign ag- 
gression has never quite disappeared from the horizon of 
eventualities. The Japanese watch carefully what goes on 
in Korea and North China; they have made up their 
minds from which side aggression may come. When the 
day arrives for Americans to go home, the Japanese 
would not object to our retaining bases with forces neces- 
sary to guarantee normal development of the country. 
A disarmed nation cannot be expected to defend itself. 
Some even go so far as to feel that the Marshall plan 
has ceased to be only a European affair, and could just 
as well be applied to the Far East, including Japan. At this 
time it is doubly important that the Orient develop 
economically. 


Dixie not looking away 
Southerners have a habit, when you are least expecting 
it, of speaking a good deal more plainly and at the same 
time more practically about their own region than do 
their critical fellow citizens who gaze down upon them 
from the North. The Greater New Orleans Industrial 
Union Council, CIO, which is a 100-per-cent non-com- 
munist-controlled outfit (544 Camp Street, New Orleans, 
La.), does some of this speaking in the recently released 
report of its Civil Rights Committee. Says the Report: 
Since President Truman’s Civil Rights message, we 
have heard outcry that Southern “traditions” are in 
dire peril and that “American ideals must be pre- 
served.” ... 

But a conspiracy of silence still clings around one 
most significant fact. It has cost the South millions 
_ millions of dollars to keep the Negro “in his 

ore 
‘ Hence if the South still is Economic Problem 
No. 1, it is so because too many of its “leaders” 
have not wanted the large Negro segment of its 
population to enjoy living standards equal to those 
of the North and West. Thus a preoccupation with 
“keeping the Negro in his place” has pulled down 
the economic level—and with that the cultural level 
—of all the population. 

These, and other items in the report—as well as the 
recently issued challenge of Prof. Howard Odum of the 
University of North Carolina, calling for a new and scien- 
tific appraisal of the relationship between the colored 
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and the white population in the South—confirm the 
judgment America has already vigorously expressed, to 
the effect that the Southern Senators’ outcry over the 
President’s Civil Rights message is more of a political 
stunt that a bona-fide expression of universal Southern 
opinion. 


Poles told to befriend Germans 

What amounts to a flat reversal of Polish hostility 
toward Germans seems to be in the making. It began 
with the sudden arrival in Warsaw of seven German 
journalists. These came as guests of the Polish Commu- 
nist Party, and all, of course, are from the Soviet zone 
of Germany. Not particularly pleased, representatives of 
the Polish press greeted the Germans at the airport, but 
kept silent about their presence. Nor was a word written 
about the sudden change in Poland’s policy toward Ger- 
many. As with all major moves behind the iron curtain, 
the last switch was thrown by remote control from Mos- 
cow. For some time now, the Kremlin has advocated a 
policy of “friendship” toward Germans in the Red zone 
as a counter-measure to the American policy of welding 
the other zones of Germany into closer relationship with 
the Western nations. It goes without saying that Soviet- 
sponsored German “unity” could not be accomplished 
while Poland’s press berated the German people. Hence, 
the Polish CP was assigned the task of cultivating feel- 
ings of “friendship and good neighborliness.” What re- 
percussions this abrupt metamorphosis will have on 
Polish morale is not hard to imagine. Ever since the 
Stuttgart speech of former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes in 1946, the United States became, in the eyes of 
many Poles, a sadistic ogre, intent on building a new 
Germany, whose existence would be a threat to the “new” 
Poland. Accordingly American and British policy toward 
Western Germany was depicted as a menace to the Polish 
homeland. Now the Soviet masters inform the Poles that 
they must be “good” to the Germans, lest the latter be- 
come victims of the imperialistic Marshall plan. Some 
extremely delicate propagandist manipulation will have 
to be put in motion to alleviate Polish hard feeling. This 
change of policy toward Germany will undoubtedly be a 
shock to those Poles abroad who, under the influence of 
nationalistic passions, accepted the Polish-German fron- 
tiers uncritically and without reservation. The case of 
the Polish boundaries once more emphasizes the lesson 
we should have long since learned, that whatever Stalin 
does, he does not for Poland or any other country, but 
solely and exclusively for Russia. 
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The point of parochial schools 

He has been, in his own language, a bindle stiff who 
rode the rails as a youngster and lived in hobo jungles; 
from a ham-and-egg pug he became the world’s champion 
heavyweight and a millionaire with extensive business 
interests; married to a former musical-comedy star, Han. 
nah Williams, and father of two girls, Jack Dempsey for 
the first time began to worry about education. In the 
current Extension he tells why. “The only thing I live 
for now is these children. And the most important job 
in my book is to see that they are reared right.” The 
Dempseys—neither of them is a Catholic—solved that 
problem by sending Joan and Barbara to parochial 
school. They were interested, he explains, in a curriculum 
that distinguishes right from wrong, and wanted teach- 
ers who train children “to be decent, kind, gentle, humble, 
modest and clean, inside and out,” who educate “for the 
soul as well as the mind.” That concern of the Dempseys 
is shared by many non-Catholics. An editorial in the 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun, reprinted in the May Catholic 
Mind, observed: “There are, we see, millions of Ameri- 
cans—not all of them Roman Catholics by any means— 
who are willing to incur a double expense in the 
parochial-school education of their children because that 
education includes guidance in the ways of God.” “In 
some quarters, sad to relate,” remarks the secular editor, 
“the exclusion of God from tax-supported educational 
institutions is viewed with pride as evidence of a heroic 
political achievement.” Unimpressed, the non-Catholic 
editor refuses to go along with campaigns against the 
parochial schools’ efforts “to bring God and children 
closer together.” But Catholic-school superintendents are 
worried that non-Catholic parents are seeing the point of 
parochial schools. Where is the room to add their chil- 
dren to the 3,000,000 now attending Catholic grade 
schools? 


Tension mounts in Iran 
Anticipating increasingly strained relations with the 


Soviet Union, the Iranian Government has arrested some 


300 persons in the Province of Mazandaran on the Cas- 
pian Sea. Simultaneously with this security move, martial 
law was declared in three cities situated close to the 
Soviet border. Those arrested included members of the 
Tudeh (Communist) Party, some of whom are known to 
infiltrate the country from the north. Iranian-Soviet dis- 
agreement, it will be recalled, dates back to the war 
years. At that time Russian troops came to the northern 
part of Iran to guard the supply line through which 
American lend-lease goods were pouring into Russia. In 
1946, however, the Soviets, under the pressure of UN 
and world opinion, withdrew. But they left behind their 
inseparable ally, the communist fifth column. Led by 
Soviet instructors and partisans, the Kurds of Northern 
Iran staged a bloody uprising, going so far as to set up 
an “independent” republic. The attempt was crushed by 
Government troops, and many Kurds found a haven in 
Soviet Russia. Now the story repeats itself. While the 
Moscow press ceaselessly attacks the Iranian Government 
for alleged subservience to the “American imperialists,” 
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Soviet fifth columnists prepare the way for further Rus- 
sian moves. According to the right-wing Teheran publica- 
tion, Saba, the Soviet plan this time is much more detailed 
and elaborate. The strategic advance would be in the 
direction of the provinces of Mazandaran and Isfahan, 
and the territories of Bakhtiari. The Barzani and Boyer 
Ahmadi tribes are said to be especially well organized by 
Soviet agents. These tribes, says the Iranian paper, would 
be the first to start an uprising. Soviet troops, or Kurd 
partisans trained in the Soviet Union, could easily move 
in. Thus the situation in Iran is more dangerous than 
appears on the surface. Right now world attention is 
focused on events in Bogota, and on the Italian election. 
It would be as good a time as any for Moscow to pull 
strings and start a “people’s revolt” in Iran. 


Silicosis victims 

After years of general apathy, it appears as if both 
the authorities and the public are becoming stirred up 
over the appalling situation that exists in one of the 
Canadian silica mines. These abuses were described in 
detail by Burton Ledoux in the March issue of Relations, 
Montreal French-language monthly, and again in the 
April issue of Ma Paroisse, illustrated popular monthly 
in Montreal. St. Rémi d’Amherst, in the Province of 
Quebec, has been called the village frappé, the stricken 
village—in other words, a “white cemetery,” white with 
the wraithlike clouds of silica dust that is breathed in by 
the miners. So far, no complete figure has been reached 
as to the deaths from the dread silicosis which has deci- 
mated the people employed in St. Rémi by the Canada 
China and Clay and Silica, Ltd., a dummy corporation 
owned outright and completely by what has become one 
of the wealthiest and most powerful of all financial- 
industrial groups operating in Canada. The heaviest share 
in this responsibility rests upon the industrial corpora- 
tion, although the Departments of Health and Labor in 
the Quebec Provincial Government must bear their share 
of the blame. For according to reliable accounts, safety 
devices and health instruction are pitifully inadequate, 
and are coupled with other abuses of a discriminatory 
character. Silicosis can be eliminated by taking proper 
measures. The plight of silicotics has been evidenced in 
the United States as well, and the means for dealing with 
the blight are well known. It is to be hoped that the mine 
operators, whose major affiliations are in the United 
States, will at once introduce better working conditions. 


U.S. Office of Education 
In his annual report for the U.S. Office of Education, 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker states: 
I submit that the national responsibility for leader- 
ship and assistance in strengthening education re- 
quires for its discharge congressional action on three 
fronts: 1) general Federal aid to education; 2) 
Federal scholarships; 3) continued expansion of the 
staff and services of the United States Office of 
Education. 
In elaborating on the need of general Federal aid, the 
Commissioner avoids using the obnoxious term, “for 
public schools (only)”—which is cause for commenda- 


tion. But as long as general Federal-aid legislation con- 
tinues to exclude from its benefits the millions of children 
in non-public schools, we shall persist in saying that it 
is wrong in principle and dangerous to the good estate 
of American democracy. Much sounder, therefore, is 
Commissioner Studebaker’s espousal of a program of 
Federal scholarships and fellowships which will make, in 
the words of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, “advanced schooling the privilege of all who 
can qualify for it by their own merit.” We join in urging 
congressional action in favor of this program, because 
it recognizes the recipient’s democratic right to use the 
grant-in-aid at the college or university of his choice. 
There is likewise merit to Mr. Studebaker’s plea for a 
more adeyuate staffing of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Since the Office is strictly a serwice agency for all Ameri- 
can schools, it can be of the greatest possible help in 
providing schools and educational organizations with 
surveys, studies, information on a hundred subjects; in 
supplying expert consultants; in initiating conferences, 
etc. To do this service job well, the U.S. Office needs not 
only a larger staff but one that knows and believes in 
private as well as public education. One isn’t quite sure 
that the second of these needs is clearly enough recog- 
nized. One is less sure that the Office’s experts are in- 
formed about Catholic education, as when—to give one 
example—its specialist in Far Eastern education stated 
(Higher Education, Feb. 1, 1948) that there are two 
Catholic higher institutions in China, thus ignoring one 
of the oldest, Aurora University of Shanghai, founded 
by the French Jesuits in 1903. 


Mr. Lewis fumbles 

With everybody else we rejoice that the soft-coal 
miners are back at work, but with everybody else we 
share the dislike for the manner in which a settlement 
was effected. An anonymous coal operator appeared to 
sum up public reaction to the intervention of Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., Speaker of the House, when he said: “I don’t 
know what it is or how it happened, but it has an awful 
strong smell.” And the smell was, of course, political, 
with the name of Pew of Pennsylvania publicly men- 
tioned by Arthur Krock of the New York Times. As we 
go to press, some of the miners are reported unwilling 
to return to the pits until the contempt charges pending 
against Mr. Lewis in Federal District Court in Washing- 
ton have been dismissed. Before they become too deeply 
involved in this gesture of loyalty, someone ought to 
explain to them their work stoppage was completely use- 
less. The terms governing the pension system agreed on 
by Senator Bridges and Mr. Lewis—with Mr. Van Horn, 
the operators’ representative, dissenting—were not so 
favorable to the miners as the terms proposed several 
months ago by the former public trustee of the pension 
fund, Thomas E. Murray. If Mr. Lewis had accepted 
those terms, his supporters would not have lost a month’s 
wages for the privilege of obtaining pensions at the age 
of sixty-two instead of sixty! We shall be curious to see 
how Mr. Lewis explains to his trustful followers how he 
won for them another great victory. 
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Protestant merger moves 
Accelerated, doubtless, by the approaching assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, which will convene at 
Amsterdam on August 22, the movement toward corper- 
ate union among Protestant church groups in America 
progresses. Early voting returns indicate that the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches will soon merge with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. The Joint Commis- 
sion on Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church recently completed its assignment of preparing 
an authoritative statement on Faith and Order upon 
which the Episcopal Church “is prepared to enter inter- 
communion and to proceed toward organic federation 
with the Presbyterian Church in the USA or with any 
other interested Christian body.” The Statement is an 
exposition of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, the four-point 
platform on the bases of unity first drafted at Chicago 
in 1886. The four points are declared to be: the Holy 
Scriptures as containing all things necessary to salvation, 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, the two sacraments 
of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, and the Historic 
Episcopate. While the merger of the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian Churches would not seem to be complicated or 
delayed by the need of an over-precise understanding 
of exactly what the “unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
Institution” actually effect in the sacrament of the Sup- 
per of the Lord, the question of the episcopate would 
seem more difficult of compromise. Is the episcopate the 
sole source of Orders or is it merely an administrative 
function? While the Catholic Church cannot, without 
denying its essential nature, participate as an equal in 
such unity conferences, Catholics look on all such efforts 
to recover one of the fundamental notes of the Church 
with interest and sympathy. As for the Amsterdam meet- 
ing, where a federation of 134 Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches will gather, Pope Benedict XV manifested the 
abiding Catholic attitude when, declining an invitation to 
a similar ecumenical conference in 1919, he expressed 
the wish and promised his prayers that its efforts might 


be crowned by success. 


California farm labor 

The seven-month-old picket line at Di Giorgio Ranch 
testifies to the existence of a serious omission in U.S. 
labor law. The National Labor Relations Act does not 
apply to agricultural laborers. Such workers find no legal 
protection for their natural right to organize and bargain 
collectively. The Di Giorgio stoppage goes on and on, 
and management will not meet with union representatives. 
In fact it denies that a strike exists, and implies there 
would have been no trouble had the organizers of the 
NFLU kept out of Kern County. Nevertheless, the growers 
of California were sufficiently worried to encourage form- 
ation of a citizens committee to look into matters at 
Di Giorgio Ranch. Their findings, of a definitely partisan 
nature, appeared in the beautifully illustrated but not 
over-factual booklet, ““A Community Aroused.” On March 
22, the text of this booklet was read into the Congres- 
sional Record by Congresman Elliott of California. Also 
included were several noncommittal letters and two paid 
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advertisements which appeared in the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian. One of these presented the union’s grievances; 
the other purportedly expressed the viewpoint of non- 
striking workers. Prize exhibit was a statement signed 
by several hundred workers testifying to their satisfac- 
tion with Di Giorgio Ranch policy. How many actually 
work there has been questioned. It was only on March 29 
that an impartial statement was read into the Record. 
On that date, Congressman Madden of Indiana intro- 
duced the report of Clarence Yarrow to the American 
Friends Service Committee. It stresses the real issues 
involved: namely, the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, and the need of unionization in industrialized 
agriculture. It is these very things which are opposed by 
grower interests in California. The Communist smear 
technique—employed indirectly after the public discredit- 
ing of the charge of infiltration in the case of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union—has been used to belittle cer- 
tain supporters of the strike. The charges go unproved. 
As Dr. Yarrow suggests at the end of his report, the 
situation calls for impartial investigation by a national 
citizens committee not confined to grower interests. Mr. 
Joseph Di Giorgio, whose record of fair dealing with 
employes is well known, will only increase his prestige 
by consenting to bargain with the NFLU. That commy- 
free organization has something to offer to California 
agricultural labor relations—honest collective bargaining. 
A fair-minded employer has nothing to fear from a 
decent union of that type. 


Su! 8 
ent 


Congressional action on housing 

Reporting out of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing 
Bill by the Senate committee has heartened supporters 
of progressive Federal housing legislation. They had 
almost given up hope after seeing the way the bill was 
obstructed in the last session of Congress when the House 
Banking and Currency committee refused to act favor- 
ably. Some new strategies will be tried this time by Senate 
leaders in order to get a House report on the bill. This 
repeated bottling-up of long-term housing legislation 
draws attention to how poorly consumer interests are 
represented in Washington for this particular type of 
legislation. Yet short of government subsidies, provided 
to a very limited extent in the T-E-W bill, low-cost hous- 
ing will not be built. Controversy will go on between 
public-housing advocates and real-estate interests as to 
the form a subsidy should take. The important point is 
that we must start somewhere, even if it be on an experi- 
mental basis. Many Senators interested in housing are 
willing to try the T-E-W bill. They admit its shortcom- 
ings, but insist that 15,000,000 dwelling units have to be 
built within ten years by some means or other. To expect 
that at present rates of construction—high as they are— 
is unrealistic. Nor does the inflation argument get us 
anywhere. The Government cannot encourage expanded 
construction without running the risk of some inflation. 
Moreover, the more inflationary aspects of the T-E-W 
bill can be modified. What we need right now is action 
by Congress and the opportunity to debate the subject 
publicly. 
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Washington Front 








An article in a recent issue of the Journal of Politics, 
organ of the Southern Political Science Association, has 
particular relevance to contemporary developments in 
the Supreme Court. It is entitled “The Decline of Judicial 
Review,” and is by Prof. Robert J. Harris, a former 
president of the SPSA. 

Professor Harris begins with what is news to no one, 
that the present Court, since 1936, has completely re- 
versed the philosophy which had marked that body since 
1890; namely, a conscious and deliberate policy of 
fastening the economic doctrine of laissez-faire on the 
legislative and judicial institutions of the States and the 
Federal Government alike. 

The immediate interest of his article, however, and 
the justification of its title, lies in the study which is made 
of the action of the new Court in invalidating State and 
municipal statutes. Where, formerly, the Court almost 
invariably nullified any law or ordinance which might 
be conceived to invade property rights under the due- 
process clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
judicial review, with few exceptions, “has ceased to be 
the instrumentality of economic policy or theory and 
has become almost exclusively a device for the protec- 
tion of human rights and civil liberties.” In other words, 


the Court has in reality denied itself the right of review 
of local or Federal statutes in cases where they might 
clash with economic rights under the doctrine of due 
process, and has turned its attention to questions of 
personal rights. 

As Professor Harris points out, this meant that the 
Court thus immensely lowered the prestige it had enjoyed 
when it was forced “to perform political functions and 
to decide issues of policy within the framework of legal 
procedure.” He thinks, however, that in denying itself 
the policy-making functions, it greatly enlarged its intel- 
lectual scope. 

Professor Harris wrote before the decision on the Mc- 
Collum, or released-time, case which came to the Court 
from Champaign, Ill. There was here no question of 
civil liberties, as Justice Jackson pointed out, but defin- 
itely a question of policy. If anything, personal liberties 
suffered by the decision, since it was given in favor of 
one person against the right of the rest of the community 
to allow the use of its school facilities for religious in- 
struction on released time. 

Moreover, this decision was a direct analogy to the 
older fashion of being “the instrumentality of a... 
policy or theory . . . within the framework of legal 
procedure,” except that the theory was not economic but 
theological. It is fully expected that many more similar 
cases will come before the Court, but one may well ask 
if it intends to go back to its old role of being a legis- 
lature as well as a Court. WILFrip Parsons 
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A special distinction attending the centenary celebrations 
of the Christian Brothers was the beatification in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, on April 4, of Brother Benildus, a French 
Brother of the Christian Schools who died in 1862. The 
centenary itself, however, marks a hundred years of the 
Brothers’ apostolate in the United States; and ecclesias- 
tical, civic and academic programs are signalizing the 
event this week in many parts of the country. 

>In connection with the annual Education Supplement, 
which was Section Two of our April 3 issue, several 
publishers sent us some of their best-selling textbooks 
for review. Since there is no room in the regular weekly 
book section for notices of textbooks, this omnibus intro- 
duction to a few of the texts may be of interest to our 
readers. 

> On the elementary-school level, great progress has been 
made in the past decade in the production of series of 
religion texts that are accurate, readable and well illus- 
trated. Two such series sent to us are the “Highway to 
Heaven” texts and teachers’ manuals for each of the 
elementary grades, published by Bruce, Milwaukee; and 
the “Living My Religion” series, published by Benziger 
Bros., the latest volume of which is Living Through God’s 


Gifts ($1.60). Don’t miss, in this connection, Father 
F. H. Drinkwater’s excellent Twelve and After, a book of 
teachers’ materials for religious instruction of older chil- 
dren (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $2.25). 

> Another series for the grades is Ginn & Company’s 
“Faith and Freedom” readers, prepared by the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship of Catholic University. 
A recent volume in the series is This Is Our Parish, by 
Sister M. Marguerite and Catherine Beebe ($1.28). 

> The Commission on American Citizenship has also 
issued Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living: A 
Curriculum for the Elementary School, by Sister Mary 
Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. (Catholic Uni- 
versity Press). Vol. I is for the first three grades; Vol II 
for the intermediate grades, and Vol. III rounds out the 
elementary curriculum. 

P A high-school series that has been widely adopted is 
“The Catholic Social Studies Series,” published by W. H. 
Sadlier under the general editorship of Rev. Charles J. 
Mahoney, Ph.D., superintendent of schools in the Diocese 
of Rochester. There are four volumes in the series: 
Christian Living in Our Economic World; Christianity 
and Civilization; Christianity and America; Christian 
Principles and National Problems. A fine introduction 
to the series is a little book (Sadlier. 71p), Catholic 
Social Education, by Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh Catholic schools. (Notice of some 
college texts will be given later.) A.P.F. 
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Editorials 








A Western Germany 


A Western German state comprising the three zones is 
now closer to realization than ever before. The process 
is gradual and will continue to be gradual. But its con- 
summation will be an important means to the success of 
ERP and to stability in all Europe. Admittedly, political 
existence for only part of pre-nazi Germany leaves much 
to be desired. The Western Allies are unwilling to give 
up hope for the unification of all four zones. That is one 
significance of the determination of General Lucius D. 
Clay, and his British and French colleagues, to stay in 
Berlin. But if you can’t unite all of Germany at least you 
can unite the larger part of it. Later on, especially if the 
Western German entity proves successful, the question of 
Eastern Germany will be that much less difficult. 

It is known that the military governments of the bizonal 
area have already drafted a “peace statute” and also 
have ready certain key amendments to the charter of the 
Bizonal Economic Administration that would give politi- 
cal powers to this purely economic body. The idea of a 
peace statute is something new in international questions 
and represents a compromise resulting, on the one hand, 
from the Allies’ intent to occupy Germany indefinitely, 
and on the other from the necessity of handing over to 
the Germans as much political responsibility as possible. 
A statute of this kind would provide a framework for 
increased political independence for the Germans while 
retaining the status of Germany as an occupied country. 

Some difficulties have come from the Germans them- 
selves. This is not so strange when it is considered that 
many Germans feel that as long as the victors want to 
rule Germany as a conquered country they should keep 
all the responsibility. The prospective Western German 
state would be neither fish nor flesh. And, most important 
in their eyes, if the Russians should push the Allies out 
of Germany altogether, what would happen to the un- 
happy political leaders who had risked their necks by 
going along with a Western Germany? 

But it appears now that German leaders are ready to 
assume the responsibility for initiating a government in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Perhaps they are now convinced 
that the Americans and the other occupying Powers are 
not going to be pushed out, even from Berlin. On a 
practical and immediate basis they may see that only 
through the reorganization of Western Germany can the 
long-sought currency reform and the consequent reform 
of the wage, price and tax structure be accomplished. 

One major stumbling block to the unification of West- 
ern Germany continues to be the attitude of France. 
Thrice victim of a strong Germany and passionate pro- 
ponent of the internationalization of the Ruhr, France 
feels that her viewpoint has not been fully taken into 
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account by Britain and America. In the end it may be 
possible to create only a Bizonia, instead of a Trizonia. 

But the economic health of Germany and with it the 
economic well-being of all Western Europe cannot long 
be sustained by constant blood-transfusions from Amer- 
ica. We have now passed out of the Morgenthau stage 
of thinking—and good riddance. More positive steps must 
now be taken. One of these is restoration of a greater 
measure of political independence in at least Western 
Germany. 


Fateful hour for Jerusalem 


“Fateful hour”—“dies fatalis”’—is the designation for 
May 15 in Jerusalem by Father John J. O’Rourke, S.]J., 
Director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute there, and a 
former member of the AMERICA community. Father 
O’Rourke’s letter adds: “What is coming God only 
knows.” 

It is all too frighteningly clear what will happen. On 
May 15 the British lay down their League of Nations 
mandate over Palestine and begin withdrawing their 
forces. No observer has been discovered sanguine enough 
to predict that the hastily summoned UN General As- 
sembly of fifty-seven nations which convened at Flushing 
Meadows on April 16 will have contrived a working 
solution that can begin to function when the British 
abandon their responsibilities. Already the General Zion- 
ist Council has proclaimed that an independent Jewish 
State will be established on May 16, recognition of which 
is now being sought. Military coordination between Ha- 
ganah and Irgun Zvai Leumi has been officially approved 
to provide a defense force for the new government. 

The Arab League has its own plans for a provisional 
government to come into being on May 16, and has 
ordered the commander-in-chief of the “Arab Peoples’ 
Army” into the Jerusalem area to set up headquarters 
for future operations. It is expected that Transjordan’s 
Arab Legion, the most formidable fighting force in the 
Middle East, will march into Palestine on May 16 as an 
occupation army. Hope for a general truce, an agreed 
“cooling off” period while the proposed trusteeship for 
the Holy Land is being discussed, has practically evapo- 
rated. Jews and Arabs have each announced that they 
will oppose trusteeship with arms. A general truce when 
emotions are exacerbated by memories of outrages and 
expectations of spectacular gains through force is impos- 
sible. 

For the first time in history shells have fallen on a 
suburb of Jerusalem. Remembering the proud cities of 
Europe reduced to rubble, a particular horror seizes the 
mind envisioning a siege of Jerusalem. It must not be. 

For Jerusalem is not merely an historic city. It is holy 
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ground, the center and shrine of sanctuaries precious to 
Christians—and to Jews and Moslems as well. That is 
why the fate of Jerusalem is not merely an international 
problem but a supranational question; it involves reli- 
gious issues. War must not soil the scene of the sacrifice 
of the Prince of Peace. 

In 1917, when General Allenby captured Jerusalem 
from the Turks, he maneuvered his forces to protect the 
sacred city. When Rome was imperiled during World 
War II the conscience of the world demanded that its 
religious character guarantee it the protection of an open 
city. A growing sentiment that Jerusalem be regarded by 
Jews and Arabs alike as “neutral ground” was expressed 
by Protestant Episcopal Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, in a 
letter to the New York Times on April 9. That some such 
“Truce of God”—which during the Middle Ages tempered 
the savagery of war—be immediately arranged was 
promptly echoed by religious leaders across the country. 

Every solution of the Palestine problem suggested 
through the years has made separate and explicit pro- 
vision for the City of Jerusalem because of its sacred 
character. The proposal, occasioned by its imminent peril, 
to treat the area as “neutral ground” must not be made 
a means of providing temporary political or military 
advantage to either side, pending the re-appraisal of the 
general problem of Palestine. The truce must be religious- 
ly used, as its suggestion was religiously motivated. 

America, which has continuously emphasized the re- 
ligious issues of the Palestine problem and the Christian 
interests involved, endorses the “Truce of God” proposal 
for Jerusalem. With the memories of Jeremias’ lamenta- 
tions from the Holy Week liturgy still fresh in memory, 
the “fateful hour” must be forestalled. 


Protestant ministers 


in public schools 


North Dakota’s Interchurch Council is taking “Protes- 
tants United” very, very seriously. It has scheduled 
thirty-eight county conventions between now and Octo- 
ber to promote “Greater Days Through Better Ways” by 
rally Protestant strength for the anti-clerical-garb bill, 
which seeks to disbar the seventy-four nuns now teaching 
in the North Dakota public schools. 

Meanwhile PU’s Baptist secretary, J. M. Dawson, has 
been energetically beating the bushes in other parts of 
our “absolute separation of Church and State” republic 
and has come up with the “shocking” evidence that nuns 
in religious garb are teaching in public schools not only 
in North Dakota but in New Mexico and elsewhere. 

It will take everybody’s saving sense of humor to keep 
down a Protestant panic until they can get the nuns 
banished forever from their public schools! And yet the 
really shocking thing about this anti-nun fury is its im- 
pertinence and hypocrisy. “Protestants United” have sud- 
denly “discovered” a situation that has existed for fifty 
or more years without creating union of Church and 
State—a situation which they know was brought about 
by responsible public school authorities because in no 


other way could they provide teachers for the children 
in their charge. They know all this very well indeed; but 
in order to make it impossible for public school authori- 
ties to fall back any longer on the services of the nuns, 
PU rallies the Protestants by charging the Catholic 
Church with deploying its nuns in public schools so as to 
bring about a union of Church and State. 

Maybe it is time for Catholics to challenge Protestant 
sincerity on the public-school question. Maybe it is time 
to say to “Protestants United”: all right, you say it is 
unconstitutional for nuns to teach in public schools; then 
what about the many more numerous Protestant ministers 
teaching in public schools all week and officiating in 
Protestant pulpits on Sunday? Msgr. Hochwalt of NCWC 
reminded PU that two-thirds of the counties in Missouri 
hire ordained ministers to teach in their public schools. 
Not only in Missouri, either, but in many more States. 
Not only teaching, either, but controlling public-school 
policies. 

Are the public schools Protestant? Certainly not con- 
stitutionally. Well, then, Catholics themselves might prof- 
itably beat a few bushes and come up with court actions 
here and there to confront “Protestants United” with the 
logical consequences of their anti-nun bills. 


Neither right nor left 


Future things, said King Solomon, will be forgotten in 
days that are still farther in the future. These words 
come to mind when we learn of the sentence of death by 
hanging pronounced April 10 in Nuremberg by the U.S. 
Military Tribunal upon fourteen former SS (Elite Guard) 
officers for their participation in mass executions in the 
Soviet Union. These executions are estimated to have 
cost the lives of approximately 2,000,000 men, women 
and children. The last defendant, Eduard Strauch, who 
had feigned insanity, was held responsible for the deaths 
of probably 55,000 persons in Ruthenia, where he served 
as commanding officer in charge of one of the “pools” 
dedicated to the extermination of Jews, gypsies, insane 
persons and “inferior Asiatics.” 

The crowds who flocked to Hitler’s banner, when he 
declared his campaign against world communism, had 
little suspicion that such unprecedented horrors would 
come out of it in the near future. Now that we have 
traveled a stage farther down the path of time, we are 
shocked, in a contrary direction, to find how unsuspect- 
ing were Hitler’s western opponents, including ourselves, 
of the chains of human slavery which communism was 
merrily forging while the world was busy fighting Hitler. 
But the future that lies beyond all these present futures 
may very well find us astonished to see how poorly we 
grasped—in 1939, 1945 or 1948—the essential kinship 
of two supposedly conflicting phenomena. The likeness 
lies in this, that crooks can climb up by any convenient 
stairs. 

People like the defendants in this recent Nuremberg 
trial: SS officers, some of them former opera singers. 
graduate economists, history instructors, etc.—these crea- 
tures who terrorized the world as Stalin’s Action Com- 
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mittees in Eastern Europe are terrorizing it today—rode 
into power on the anti-communist wave, as communist 
fifth columnists rode into power on the anti-nazi struggle, 
here and abroad. It is the peculiarly vicious trait of totali- 
tarianism, in whatever form, that man’s very attempt to 
liberate himself from its clutches offers a golden opening 
to opportunists of every variety. 

It was a betrayal, hindsight tells us, of the genuine 
anti-nazi cause to permit it to foster the communist 
traitors. Today, says foresight, it is equally a betrayal of 
the genuine anti-communist campaign to let it become a 
covert and a breeding ground for Klansmen, Bundists, 
professional anti-Semites, propagators of racial and re- 
ligious hatred, and reactionaries of every description. 

This is not an imaginary danger, since there are plenty 
of evidences that creatures of this type are again coming 
to the surface. The fact that many Jews or Catholics or 
Negroes or Orientals or foreigners are unduly sensi- 
tive and alarmist, the fact that the Communists them- 
selves capitalize upon this sensitiveness and alarm, does 
not invalidate such evidence. While it is not a matter for 
abnormal excitement and perturbation, there is still room 
for the exercise of sober caution about these reactionary 
tendencies and their very effective propaganda. It takes 
but a very slight twist of the truth to produce in time 
of crisis a state of emotional upset directed against 
whole classes of people. This is all the easier when these 
people are already unpopular or have become identified 
with highly unpopular causes. The net effect of such 
hysteria is not to strengthen the anti-communist cause, 
but to lose sight of its real character, and by its very 
violence to play into the Communists’ hands. 

There is, therefore, all the more occasion to renew our 
resolve to stick to the solidly and accurately measured 
genuine anti-communist line, in religious, social, eco- 
nomic and political issues. If we walk the straight path, 
and walk it firmly, King Solomon’s reproach will be 
more apt to pass us by. 


Colombia uprising and 
the need for unity 


The Bogota incident has its lesson for all liberals up and 
down the American continents. It teaches, or should 
teach, that divided among themselves they cannot hope 
to prevail. A common enemy of all human dignity and 
freedom will capitalize on their disunity. Conservatives 
have a similar lesson to learn. When they occasion strife 
by uncritical attacks on the moderate left, they play into 
the hands of international communism. The inherent 
opportunism of the latter misses no chances to confuse 
opponents, whatever their political leanings. That we have 
seen in Europe most clearly. Now the opportunity exists 
for studying the technique on American shores. 
Moscow had no need to promote the Colombia upris- 
ing. To that extent the Tass denial of Russian responsi- 
bility is probably correct. Rather, the comrades exploited 
a ready-made situation, just as they are doing—minus 
the violence—within the United States. The murder of 
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leftist liberal Jorge Eliecer Gaitan was naturally calcu- 
lated to arouse popular ire. Sefor Gaitan typified the 
healing of the liberal ranks and was the focus of hope 
for the 1950 elections. He was to be their only candidate. 
The assassination of such a man would provide the com- 
munist agents with a long-awaited opportunity to drag 
out the slogans, the arms and the provocateurs. 

Significantly, the Liberals would not have lost in 1946 
had they not been divided into rival factions of right and 
left. And it was the subsequent conflict between the Con- 
servative Government and the Liberal leaders that re- 
sulted in the latter’s withdrawal from the cabinet shortly 
before the opening of the Ninth Inter-American Confer- 
ence on March 30. As usual, the chief subject of disagree- 
ment was social reform and social legislation. 


Such a situation is the kind that Soviet strategists love. 


to encounter. It simplifies matters not to have to initiate 
popular resentment. If conservatives would see this point 
and desist from sabotage of progressive movements, they 
would find the masses less revolutionary than they think. 

Within the confines of the Western Hemisphere are 
manifold occasions of disunity for world communism to 
exploit. Especially in countries where changes of govern- 
ment are traditionally associated with armed violence, 
serious political rivalries become tools in the revolution- 
ary strategy. More common are ideological quarrels. 
“Imperialismo yanqui” is not without a foundation in 
history, but it is presently used as a dividing slogan by 
fellow travelers and innocents in Latin America. “Colo- 
nialism,” for years a factor of minor importance in 
Hemisphere affairs and open to progressive solution, is 
similarly exploited. U.S.-Latin American economic co- 
operation, objectively desirable and essential to develop- 
ment of weaker countries—with proper safeguards, of 
course—is twisted to mean “domination” by communist 
double-talk. 

More distressing, because it comes from quarters 
which should be better informed, is the approach taken 
by certain advocates of a third position. Supposedly this 
lies midway between Russian communism and what is 
referred to as degenerate liberal capitalism. By implica- 
tion, every U.S. move is suspect of motivation from the 
latter direction. 

Such an attitude must warm the heart of communist 
agents. It means that their propaganda line about the 
inevitability of war between communist Russia and the 
United States, as reputed exponent of capitalism, has 
taken root. The world aims of communism are momen- 
tarily concealed, the better to foster the illusion of pos- 
sible neutrality. 

In point of fact, there is a profound difference between 
a “third position” of this sort and a genuine rallying of 
all moderate forces to resist extremes. When totalitarian- 
ism is on the march—and communism is just that in its 
worst form—all defenders of liberty and spiritual values 
must join forces or perish. If Bogota teaches that lesson, 
and results in a unity founded on deep convictions about 
the real nature of man, the uprising will have been a 
blessing in disguise. In any case it remains a warning 
of what we must face if disunity prevails. 
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The McCollum case 


Father Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., University of Detroit politi- 
cal scientist and auther of the America Press beoklet, 
Equal Rights for Children, here takes up the decision of the 





Robert C. Hartnett 


Supreme Court declaring the “released 
time” program illegal. 





On Monday, March 8, 1948, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a vote of 8 to 1, declared unconstitu- 
tional, as a violation of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments, the “released time” program of religious instruc- 
tion conducted under the Champaign, Illinois, County 
Board of Education. As this was a far-reaching decision 
in the current controversy over the proper relations of 
Church and State in our American democracy, it is worth- 
while to recapitulate the facts and constitutional issues 
involved, as well as to indicate the precise wording of 
the decision and its extensive significance. 


THE Facts 


In 1940, following an increase in juvenile delinquency, 
the Champaign Council of Religious Education was 
formed as a voluntary association of representatives of 
the Jewish, Protestant and Catholic religious groups. They 
immediately sought and secured from the Champaign 
County Board of Education permission to offer classes 
in religious instruction for pupils in grades seven through 
nine (later expanded into four through nine) throughout 
the Champaign school system. The Council from the out- 
set stood the expense of furnishing qualified teachers, 
materials, books and incidental supplies. Pupils were ad- 
mitted to these classes only upon the express written re- 
quest of their parents, who alone could decide in what 
religious class their children would be placed. In 1945 
about 35 religious-education classes were being con- 
ducted, attended by 80 per cent of the students in the 
grade-school classes, belonging to 31 different faiths and 
denominations. Of the more than 800 students in the 
junior high school, 134 were registered in such classes 
in 1944-45. 

The Council, not the public-school authorities, took 
the responsibility of satisfying the needs of the groups 
requesting classes. The only interdenominational instruc- 
tion was Protestant, and no Jewish instruction had been 
given for three years preceding the litigation. In the five 
years of its operation prior to the complaint, which ter- 
minated in the declaration of unconstitutionality, no 
other resident of the school district had found any fault 
with the system. 

The Council, indeed, took precautions to prevent the 
program from giving any offense. A committee represen- 
tative of all participating groups oversaw the selection of 
lesson materials so as to forestall any danger of bigoted 
presentations. According to the brief submitted by Mr. 
John L. Franklin and his colleagues in defense of the 
Board of Education, for a copy of which I am indebted 
to the Rev. William E. McManus, Assistant Director, 
Department of Education, NCWC, “The teaching was to 
be of the content of the Bible without interpretation or 
attempt at influencing belief in doctrines or creeds of any 
church” (p. 15). 


We now come to the relation of the public-school 
authorities to this program. These facts are of capital 
importance because it was on the basis of this relation- 
ship that complaint was raised by the appellant and sup- 
ported by the Court. The neatest summary of these 
arrangements is found in Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s opin- 
ion concurring with the declaration of unconstitutionality. 
For the sake of the reader the essential phrases will be 
italicized : 

The substantial differences between arrangements 

lumped together as “released time” emphasize the 

importance of detailed analysis of the facts to which 
the constitutional test of separation [of Church and 

State] is to be applied. How does “released time” 

operate in Champaign? Public-school teachers dis- 

tribute to their pupils cards supplied by church 
groups, so that the parents may mdicate whether 
they desire religious instruction for their children. 

For those desiring it, religious classes are conducted 

in the regular classrooms of the public schools by 

teachers of religion paid by the churches and ap- 
pointed by them, but, as the State court found, 

“subject to the approval and supervision of the Su- 

perintendent.” The courses do not profess to give 

secular instruction in subjects concerning religion. 

Their candid purpose is sectarian teaching. While a 

child can go to any of the religious classes offered, a 

particular sect wishing a teacher for its devotees 

requires the permission of the school Superintendent 

“who in turn will determine whether or not it is 

practical for said group to teach in said school sys- 

tem.” If no provision is made for religious instruc- 
tion in the particular faith of a child, or if for other 
reasons the child is not enrolled in any of the 
offered classes, he is required to attend a regular 
school class, or a study period during which he is 
often left to his own devices. Reports of attendance 
in the religious classes are submitted by the re- 
ligious instructor to the school authorities, and the 

child who fails to attend is presumably deemed a 

truant. 

To clarify further this statement of the way in which 
the Champaign plan of “released time” was articulated 
with the public school system, we may add that the 
“Parent’s Request Card” was worded in this wise: 


Pe NG 5 555 ees sencve vce in Grade...... 
is wipriin h a ead School to attend a class in 
Religion Education one period a week under the 
auspices of the Champaign Council of Religious 
Education. 

) Interdenominational 

) Protestant 

) Roman Catholic 

) Jewish 


( 
(Check which) ; 
eee ( 


~ 
« The parent was left a blank to name the church which he 


attended, and was advised that a fee of twenty-five cents 
a semester would be charged each pupil to “help cover 
the cost of material used.” The permit-card was signed 
by Mae Chapin, Director, who was not a school employe. 

Counsel for the Champaign Board of Education, with 
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whom Mr. Justice Reed agreed, denied that teachers were 
“subject to the approval and supervision of the Superin- 
tendent” in matters of religion. The Superintendent mere- 
ly made sure that the person appointed by the Council 
as a religious instructor used good grammar and was 
capable of presenting lessons to be learned in such a way 
as to help the students to learn them. 

The weekly classes lasted for thirty minutes in the 
lower grades and for forty-five or fifty minutes in the 
higher. 

Mrs. McCoi_um’s CoMPLAINT 


The mother of a boy attending an elementary school 
in Champaign, Mrs. Vashti McCollum, was the first and 
only parent to object to these arrangements. She is her- 
self an atheist and the daughter of a prominent free- 
thinker. Her original objection was based on the alleged 
conflict of the Champaign program with provisions of 
the Constitution of Illinois, which read as follows: 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 

fession and worship without discrimination shall for- 

ever be guaranteed; and no person shall be denied 
any civil or political right, privilege or capacity on 
account of his religious opinions. . . . No person 
shall be required to attend or support any ministry 
or place of worship against his consent, nor shall 
any preference be given by law to any religious de- 
nomination or mode of worship. (Art. II, “Bill of 

Rights,” Sect. 3, italics inserted.) 

Neither the General Assembly nor any county, city, 
town, township, school district or other public cor- 
poration shall ever make any appropriation, or pay 
from any public fund whatever, anything in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose. (Art. VIII, “Edu- 
cation,” Sec. 3, italics inserted.) 

There is also an Illinois statute using the same phrase- 
ology but adding nothing to the provisions of the State 
Constitution. 

Mrs. McCollum contended that the unappreciable ex- 
pense involved in allowing religious groups to use pub- 
lic-school classrooms, in keeping records of attendance 
and the like, constituted the use of public funds “in aid 
of any church or sectarian purpose” and was thus illegal 
under Illinois constitutional law. She therefore brought 
suit as a taxpayer. No Federal question was raised in the 
Illinois courts. 

One other issue was raised by Mrs. McCollum: the 
alleged “embarrassment” and “discrimination” suffered 
by her ten-year-old son Terry as a result of his being the 
only atheist in a school where most students attended 
religious classes. He was not the only child who ab- 
sented himself from these classes. Except for one oc- 
casion he was sent to the music room to continue his 
studies under his regular teacher. But on one occasion a 
teacher, to spare her colleague the “embarrassment” of 
having to prefect the youngster, put him at a desk in the 
corridor to study. There he was teased by other children, 
not because he was an atheist absenting himself from the 
religious classes but because they thought he was being 
punished for some misdemeanor. Although this incident 
belongs to a record of the case, Mrs. McCollum did not 
really base her complaint on it. She made no complaint 
about the treatment accorded her other son. She herself 
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said that her basic objection was purely constitutional 
and that if this were not sustained she would make no 
more trouble. 


DEFEAT AND APPEAL 


Both in the lower Illinois court and in the State Su. 
preme Court the decision went against her and upheld 
the Champaign Board of Education as being within the 
Constitution of Illinois in its program of “released time” 
for religious education. No fault was found with the use 
of public-school buildings for religious instruction. It 
should be noticed that the Constitution of the State of 
Illinois, although it definitely prohibits the application 
of public funds for sectarian purposes, does not, like that 
of New York, specifically prohibit the use of public-school 


buildings for religious instruction; nor does it, like some | 


States (including New York) explicitly prohibit any aid, 
“direct or indirect.” Seventy years ago an Illinois court 
held, in the case of Nichols v. School Directors (1879), 
that even religious services could be conducted in public. 
school buildings outside of school hours without infringe- 
ment of the State Constitution. Counsel for the Champaign 
Board of Education contended that in only a “handful of 
States has the practice of allowing religious groups the 
use of public buildings been forbidden. . . .” 

To her contention that as 
a taxpayer Mrs. McCollum 
had grounds for complaint, 


public funds involved in the 


ligious education was _alto- 
gether negligible, and that 
the sound juristic rule, “the 
law has no concern with 
trifles,” rendered this consid- 
eration of no weight. The 
alleged “embarrassment” 
suffered by her son Terry 
was regarded as merely in- 
cidental and not attributable to the program. 





the Illinois courts returned | 
the verdict that any use of | 


Champaign program of re- | 


Here the case would have died a natural death except | 


for one circumstance: the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Everson v. Board of 
Education of Ewing Township (the New Jersey bus trans- 
portation case), announced on February 10, 1947. 

In that case, as we pointed out in these pages (“The 
Courts and Aid to Schools,” America, September 20, 
1947, pp. 683-686; see also “Religion and Secularism in 
American Democracy,” AMERICA, August 23, 1947), Mr. 
Justice Black wrote into our Federal constitutional law 
the revolutionary principle that the First Amendment 
prohibited both the Federal and State Governments from 
passing laws which “aid one religion, aid all religion, 
or prefer one religion to another” (italics inserted). For 
the first time in our history the Federal Constitution was 
interpreted to mean that no agency of American Govern- 
ment could in any way favor religion. 

In order to force upon all governmental agencies an 
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entirely new and absolutely rigid “neutrality” towards 
religious life in this country, Mr. Black went on to insist: 
“No tax, in any amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institutions. . . .” 
(italics inserted). This intransigent proposition was 
meant to deprive all governmental agencies of the slight- 
est degree of flexibility in applying Federal and State con- 
stitutional provisions of aid to religion. It went much 
farther than the stringent State constitutions and statutes 
in “quarantining” religion, since State courts had upheld 
State legislative or administrative provisions in aid of 
religion by interpreting State constitutional prohibitions 
in what most people regarded as a reasonably flexible 
way. The fact that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the New Jersey case was in favor of the State law 
enabling Boards of Education to reimburse the parents 
of students attending parochial schools did not change 
the color of the quarantine sign. It merely indicated what 
the dissenters (with good reason) regarded as a glaring 
inconsistency in the reasoning of the majority. 

When Mrs. McCollum and her counsel—Dr. Walter F. 
Dodd of Chicago, himself both a lawyer and a political 
scientist—read the Everson decision, they correctly con- 
cluded that they could re-open their Champaign case in 
the hope of finding the Supreme Court of the United 
States far more determined to exclude religious education 
from the public schools of Illinois, under color of the 
extremely general wording of the First Amendment, than 
were the courts of Illinois in interpreting the very specific 
prohibitions of Illinois constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions. 


| THE SUPREME Court DECISION 


The case of People of the State of Illinois ex rel. 
Vashti McCollum v. Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois, et al., decided 
on March 8, 1948, presents a number of fascinating 
phases to anyone intrigued by legal curiosities. 

In the first place, did the Supreme Court have a right 
to take jurisdiction of this case? Mr. John L. Franklin 
and his colleagues, counsel for the Board of Education, 
contended that they did not. No Federal question had 
been raised in the lower courts. The appellant alleged 
errors in her appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
which differed notably from those alleged in her appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois. Mr. Justice 
Jackson, although he concurred with the majority 
opinion, written by Mr. Justice Black, said in his con- 
curring opinion that he still thought the jurisdiction of 
the Federal tribunal doubtful because Mrs. McCollum 
had not shown either 1) that she had been in any way 
deprived of her religious freedom, or 2) that she had 
been compelled to pay any tax for an unconstitutional 
purpose, “such as directly or indirectly to support a 
religious establishment.” 

Secondly, Mr. Justice Black’s majority opinion out- 
briefed brevity itself. It runs to only three extra-long 
mimeographed pages, deals with none of the massive 
legal and historical arguments brought together in Mr. 
Franklin’s 168-page brief, and does no mote than reiter- 


ate, without attempting to defend, the two revolutionary 
propositions adopted in the Everson case and noticed 
above. Obviously, if those two propositions were one 
hundred per cent impervious to criticism, no decision but 
one favoring Mrs. McCollum was possible. Mr. Black 
declined to discuss them. As far as he was concerned 
there was no issue in this case at all. He had said a year 
ago last February all that could possibly be said on issues 
which, as a matter of fact, are only beginning to be 
opened up. 

This taciturnity in the face of Mr. Franklin’s monu- 
mental brief stands in conspicuous contrast to the com- 
municativeness of four of his associates. These concurred 
in his decision but felt called upon to put some limits 
on a doctrine which, unlimited, bids fairy to unravel the 
delicately woven relations of government and religion 
that have become part of the fabric which has held our 
American culture together through a hundred and sixty 
years under the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Jackson’s concurring opinion reaches ma- 
jestic heights at times in its appreciation of the delicacy 
of the issues involved in a decision which would eradicate 
religion from American public life. To begin with, he 
contended that “any cost of this plan to the taxpayers is 
incalculable and negligible.” Despite his concurrence, he 
really agreed with the decision of the Illinois courts: “I 
think it is doubtful whether the taxpayer in this case 
has shown any substantial property injury.” 

But he was ready to defer to the majority if they found 
that the Supreme Court could take jurisdiction. He con- 
sidered it important, in that event, that the Supreme 
Court “circumscribe our decision with some care.” He 
called attention to the circumstance that Mrs. McCollum 
had asked the Supreme Court to issue an “extraordinary 
writ of mandamus to tell the local Board of Education 
what it must do.” What Mrs. McCollum asked, said Mr. 
Jackson, was a writ 

... ordering it [the Champaign Board of Education] 

to adopt and enforce rules and regulations prohibit- 

ing all instruction in and teaching of religious edu- 
cation in all public schools . . . and in all public 
school houses and buildings in said district when 
occupied by public schools. 

He went on: 

What she has asked of the courts is that they not 
only end the “released time” plan but also ban every 
form of teaching which suggests or recognizes that 
there is a God. She would ban all teachings of the 
Scriptures. . . . And she objects to teaching that 
the King James version of the Bible “is called the 
Christian’s Guide Book, the Holy Writ and the 
Word of God,” and many similar matters. This 
Court is directing the Illinois courts generally to 
sustain. plaintiff's complaint without exception of any 
of these grounds of complaint, without discriminat- 
ing between them and without laying down any 
standards to define the limits of the effect of our 
decision. (Italics inserted ) 

To me, the sweep and details of these complaints 
is a danger signal which warns of the kind of local 
controversy we will be required to arbitrate if we 
do not place appropriate limitation on our decision 
and exact strict compliance with jurisdictional re- 
quirements. 
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Mr. Justice Jackson feared, as well he might, that the 
Supreme Court would be flooded with litigation by “some 
discontented but unpenalized and untaxed representative” 
of each of the two hundred and fifty-two “separate and 
substantial religious bodies” listed by authorities as ex- 
isting in the United States. Each one of them “has as 
good a right as this plaintiff to demand that the courts 
compel the schools to sift out of their teaching everything 
inconsistent with its doctrines.” 

If this happens, “we will leave public education in 
shreds.” He foresaw, it seems, something far worse than 
what happened when the Federal courts opened the door 
to $5 billion worth of suits in the wake of its portal-to- 
portal decision in the Mount Clemens pottery case. 
“Nothing but educational confusion and a discrediting 
of the public school system can result from subjecting it 
to constant law suits.” 

Further discussion of this and other opinions must be 
deferred. It remains only to say that the Court voted 
8 to 1 in favor of Mrs. McCollum on the ground that, as 


The strike 
in Wall Street 


Mr. Justice Black wrote in his opinion for the Court, 
“the operation of the State’s compulsory education sys- 
tem thus assists and is integrated with the program of 
religious instruction carried on by separate religious 
sects.” This releasing of students compelled to attend 
school “for secular education” (which he assumed to be 
the exclusive purpose of the American public school sys- 
tem) from their “legal duty” of attending classes in 
secular subjects, so as to enable them to attend classes 
giving sectarian instruction, “is beyond all question a 
utilization of the tax-established and tax-supported public 
school system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith.’ Having “quarantined” religion from public life 
in his Everson decision, he naturally held this type of 
“released time” unconstitutional. But his colleagues—Jus- 
tices Jackson, Frankfurter, Burton and Rutledge, concur- 
ring in the decision, and Justice Reed, dissenting—found 
the issues far too complex and sensitive for such a sim- 
ple black-and-white decision. We must treat their opinions 
more fully in a later article. ; 


In view of the large number of letters received, agreeing 
with or dissenting from the Comment on the Wall Street 
strike in our issue of April 10, AMERICA’S industrial-relations 

Editor here analyzes the basic issues 





Benjamin 


of the strike in relation to the precepts 
of social moral teaching. 


L. Masse 





In studying industrial relations, whether here or abroad, 
one notices that relations between employers and their 
organized workers often follow an evolutionary pattern. 

The first stage is characterized by a determined effort 
on the part of employers to avoid unionization. This 
effort, meeting the equally strong resolve on the part of 
the workers to organize, results in economic warfare. 

After a bitter struggle, in which first one, then the 
other, gains the advantage, the employer grudgingly ac- 
cepts the union. There begins a period of armed truce, 
interrupted from time to time by a renewal of fighting. 

As time goes on, the spirit of suspicion and hatred 
tends to lose its edge. The employer becomes accustomed 
to restrictions on his autocratic power; the union begins 
to appreciate that the welfare of its members is tied up 
with the welfare of the business. The combative instincts 
of human nature retreat before the cooperative instincts. 
The way is open to a situation of mutual trust and 
collaboration. 

Though many situations fit this pattern, it must be 
admitted that many more do not. In a number of cases 
the evolution appears to stop at the second stage; in a 
few cases there is even devolution. The parties reach the 
third stage, remain there for a while, and then slip back 
into an armed truce. The inability of unions and em- 
ployers to attain more generally a relationship of mutual 
trust and cooperation is one of the great failures of capi- 
talistic democracy. The passage of time may show it to 
be a fatal failure. Marxism, as distinguished from Stalin- 
ism, can point to it as seeming confirmation of its dogma 
that class warfare is endemic to capitalism. 
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All this, patient reader, by way of introduction to the 
mess in Wall Street. 

The root of all the trouble there is the inability of 
employers to accept unionism sincerely and wholeheart- 
edly. This is true even though workers on the Stock and 
Curb Exchanges have been organized for several years, 
and the respective heads of the Exchanges continue to 
profess a willingness to deal with their representatives. 
For the real issue in the current fight in Wall Street is 
not a collective-bargaining contract with the Exchanges: 
it is the unionizing of the brokerage houses which are 
organized in the Exchanges. The protagonists are not 
the leaders of the Union and the president of the Stock 
and Curb Exchanges. Messrs. Emil Schram and Francis 
Adams Truslow are merely the capable agents of other 
men. The protagonists are the union leaders and these 
other men. And the other men are the members of the 
Stock and Curb Exchanges, the men who own them and 
who elect Boards of Governors to administer them. These 
men do not want their brokerage houses unionized. The 
Union wants to organize them because, unless it does, it 
will likely remain an ineffectual instrument for its mem- 
bers, or disappear altogether. 

That is the real issue in the Wall Street strike. Until 
it is understood, nothing else can be understood. It is 
not understood because neither the Union nor the Ex- 
changes have made it clear, and because the Manhattan 
newspapers have been content to report surface issues 
and events. On second thought, this last statement may be 
too sweeping. What the Daily News, Daily Mirror, PM 
and the Daily Worker said I do not know, because I read 
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those papers only occasionally, as circumstances dictate. 
But I think I have read almost everything which ap- 
peared in the other papers, and in only one of them did 
a story go to the heart of the problem. Writing in the 
Post, Sylvia Porter isolated the real issue on March 31. 
It is a pleasure to quote her: 

It’s not a simple matter of wages in Wall Street. 

The fundamental issue is unionization in a profes- 

sion or “seasonal” industry. It’s not just a superficial 

matter of the Stock and Curb Exchanges against the 
infant financial workers’ union. The fundamental 
question is whether the big brokerage houses in this 
last stronghold of rugged individualism will or will 
not recognize organized labor within their own 

borders. . . 

But the real story is not on the front pages. 

That real story lies in the grim determination of 
the individual firms in Wall Street to prevent a 
union from “taking over our shops” and the equally 
grim determination of many of the workers to or- 
ganize regardless of the opposition. 

The real question is whether these firms will be 
able to protect this traditional haven of the individ- 
ualist from union organization or whether they'll be 
forced to yield as so many of their friends in indus- 
try have been forced to yield. 

Against this background, it will readily be seen why the 
Union’s demand for a union shop is the key issue. If the 
United Financial Employes, Local 205 (AFL), succeeds 
in winning this demand, it will be secure on both the 
Exchanges. It will grow in numbers, strength and pres- 
tige. Most important of all, it will be in a position even- 
tually to use the Exchanges as a means to bring the 
brokerage houses into line. The whole Street will one day 
be unionized—and not only the Street. Financial centers 
all over the country will be affected. 

To understand why this is so, it is helpful to recall 
that the Stock and Curb Exchanges are, in their own way, 
perfect examples of the closed shop on the employer side. 
No investor or speculator can buy or sell a single share 
of stock on the Exchanges unless he deals, directly or 
indirectly, with a member of the Exchange, and the num- 
ber of members is strictly limited. If the Union, there- 
fore, can prevent a member firm from using the Ex- 
change, and from inducing another member firm to 
handle its orders, that firm must agree to deal with the 
Union or fight an economic war on something approach- 
ing equal terms. What the Union wants, then, is the right 
to refuse to handle orders on the Exchanges which come 
from struck member firms. Until it has this right, it has 
no economic power to match the power of the member 
firms. Its strongest weapon—the strike—is almost useless. 

Although during the present negotiations the Union 
has been demanding the right to refuse to handle “hot 
work,” it is too weak to make the demand stick. It will 
remain too weak until it can win the union shop. Hence 
the importance of the union shop. Without it, the financial 
world probably never will be unionized and, probably 
also, within a few years the United Financial Employes 
will be a forgotten footnote in contemporary labor his- 
tory. 

Naturally, the Union does not expect to achieve its 
objectives tomorrow, or even the day after. A major 


= 





psychological barrier to unionism, which exists not mere- 
ly among employers, but also among a good many em- 
ployes, must first be broken down. Union members claim 
that the brokerage firms interfere with the right of their 
employes to organize, but in the two or three cases 
brought before the N. Y. State Labor Relations Board, 
employers were cleared of unfair-labor-practice charges. 
My own investigations disclose that some firms do exert 
pressure on their employes to keep them from joining the 
Union, but this pressure is subtle and indirect and very 
difficult to prove in court. It is part of the pattern and 
atmosphere of the Street. 

But even if all fear were removed and the employers 
would take the commendable position that whatever is 
satisfactory to their employes is also satisfactory to them, 
many of the workers would still refuse to join the Union. 
All the reasons commonly alleged to explain the resis- 
tance of white-collar workers to unionism appear valid 
here. While among these reasons social prestige and class 
consciousness hold important places—especially for the 
wives of financial employes—a kind of rugged individual- 
ism is also a significant factor, at least among an ambi- 
tious minority. And there is a feeling of loyalty to an 
employer who in the past may have helped them out of 
a hole. 

Accordingly the Union has not taken an immovable 
stand for a full-blown union shop (that is, as full blown 
as the union shop can be under the Taft-Hartley Act). 
It settled this issue with the Cotton Exchange by a com- 
promise which permits present non-union employes to 
remain outside the union, but requires new employes, 
after a certain time, to join up. Though on both the 
Stock and Curb Exchanges it won overwhelming vic- 
tories in union-shop elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, it is still willing to let non-union- 
ists continue their exasperating free ride. On the Union’s 
part, this is liberality, not justice. Since, however, under 
a modified union shop new employes would be forced to 
join the union, it would be only a matter of time before 
both Exchanges were fully organized. But this, as we 
have seen, is what the brokerage houses are determined 
never to permit. 

Now how do the member firms, through their agents 
who administer the Exchanges, excuse their adamant re- 
fusal to grant, or even discuss, a union demand which 
has been conservatively presented, and which is justified 
both legally and morally? 

As in so many cases in the past, the Exchanges take 
their stand on the so-called “right to work.” This is inter- 
preted to mean that every employe has the right to obtain 
and hold a job without, as Westbrook Pegler puts it, 
paying tribute to a union. The Exchanges will not be 
partner to the “injustice” of coercing their employes to 
join the union as a condition for preserving their jobs. 
“We don’t agree with the idea,” wrote Mr. Truslow on 
February 25 to the regular and associate members of the 
Curb Exchange, “that an employe must join the United 
Financial Employes in order to work for the Curb.” And 
on April 4 Mr. Schram reminded the members of the 
Stock Exchange that “as a matter of rigid policy the 
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Exchange has never discharged any employe for joining 
a union or for refusing to join a union.” 

This attitude assumes that the right to work is 1) 
purely individual, and 2) absolute. But the right to work 
is neither purely individual nor absolute, and whoever 
maintains that it is has been corrupted by a pagan con- 
cept of individual rights which became popular in the 
early days of Capitalism, and which has no justification 
in Christian teaching or tradition. In the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI wrote: “It is obvious 
that, as in the case of ownership, so in the case of work, 
especially work hired out to others, there is a social 
aspect also to be considered in addition to the personal 
or individual aspect.” And this Christian concept of work 
the late Monsignor John A. Ryan applied to union se- 
curity in a magisterial article written many years ago for 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. VIII, p. 727). 

Discussing the conflict between the individual’s right 
to work and a union’s right to security, he pointed out 
that these rights, by their very nature, are not absolute, 
since both are rights to a social relationship. “The right 
of a non-unionist to work in the same shop with a union- 
ist,” he wrote, “is no more unconditional than the right 
to strike, to boycott, or to enter any social relation which 
requires the consent of the other party. It is conditioned 
by the circumstances, and is valid only when these are 
reasonable.” Where the closed shop is justified by the 
circumstances, he concluded, “it will not violate the right 
of the non-unionist, even if it prevents him from obtain- 
ing employment.” 

This argument has even a greater force for the modi- 
fied form of union shop which the Wall Street Union is 
demanding. 

The refusal of the Exchanges to grant the union shop, 
and thus prepare the way for organizing the whole Street, 
is also rationalized on other grounds. The head of one 
firm solemnly assured us that the leaders of the United 
Financial Employes are pawns in the hands of scheming 
men intent on sovietizing the financial centers of America. 
He thought this was sufficient reason for opposing the 
union shop. 

There has been a good deal of careless and reprehensi- 
ble talk about communism in the Wall Street strike, both 
by the brokers and by some of the newspapers. The fact 
is that the UFE is sturdily anti-communist, as are also 
the two seamen’s unions which have charitably, with 
official AFL approval, supported it. Anyone with an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with American unionism knows 
this to be true. There was, indeed, a threat to the Street 
from communism several years ago, but the present 
writer is in a position to state that it was checked in 
spite of, and not with the help of, the brokers who so 
rightly and vividly fear it. Some day the story may be 
told. 

Another rationalization is based on the argument that 
unionism is incompatible with the brokerage business. 
The incompatibility is alleged to result from the feast- 
famine character of the profession, and the personal 
relationship which exists between brokers and their em- 
ployes. There may be something to these points, although 
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it would be easy to argue that precisely because of the 
character of the business unionism is all the more neces- 
sary to the welfare of the employes. But for the Christian- 
minded men in the Street, it should be sufficient to note 
that when Pope Leo XIII vindicated the right of workers 
to free association, he did not say: “All workers have 
the right to organize except brokerage employes!” In 
view of the closed shop among the employers on the 
Exchanges, it seems pertinent to quote the following sen- 
timent from Pope Pius XI which, though he applied it 
to heads of states, is not without relevance for employers. 
Referring to Leo’s earlier defense of unions, he said: 

The encyclical was well timed. For at that period 

rulers of not a few nations were deeply infected with 

Liberalism and regarded such unions of workingmen 

with disfavor, if not with open hostility. While read- 

ily recognizing similar associations among other 
classes, with criminal injustice they denied the in- 
nate right of forming associations to those who 
needed them most for self-protection against oppres- 
sion by the more powerful. 
By “Liberalism” in that passage the Pope meant the nine- 
teenth-century brand which, in economics, took the form 
of laissez-faire capitalism, 
and which, among too many 
men in the Street, remains 
still an occupational disease. 

So much for the issues in 
the Wall Street strike. With 
regard to abuses of the right 
to picket, AMERICA dealt 
editorially last week with the 
regrettable affair on March 
30. It remains only to ex- 
press strong disapproval for 
any foul or obscene lan- 
guage which may have been 
spoken on the picket lines. 
The extent to which really obscene language has been 
used is a moot point. 

No picture of the dispute would be complete without 
mention of the Union’s invitation to twenty-one promi- 
nent New Yorkers to arbitrate the strike in the public 
interest. Since not a single metropolitan newspaper car- 
ried the text of the invitation, and since many of the 
brokers have probably not seen it yet, I shall print it 
here. 

As you probably know, the United Financial Em- 

ployes, Local 205, OEIU (AFL), is presently con- 

ducting a strike against the New York Stock and 

Curb Exchanges. We took this step with the greatest 

reluctance, and only after it had become apparent to 

us that no other means existed whereby we might 
obtain a fair contract from our employer. 

As leaders of this union, we do not believe in a 
public-be-damned attitude. On the contrary we are 
firmly persuaded that the public has a right, and 
even a duty, to be concerned about disputes between 
labor and management. Frequently, the issues are of 
a moral nature, in the presence of which God-fearing 
men cannot remain indifferent. Accordingly, we are 
most anxious to submit our dispute with the Ex- 
changes to public judgment. We want the facts 
known, and the issues. We are perfectly willing to 
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ject our case to impartial scrutiny, and we teel 
that our employers ought to be equally ready to sub- 
mit their case. 
We invite you, therefore, to serve on a committee 
whose purpose it will be to investigate the facts in 
this controversy and make a report to the public. 
Your judgment might well lead to the peace which 
we all most earnestly desire. In addition to yourself, 
we are inviting the following distinguished citizens 
of our community to serve on this committee. .. . 
Will you kindly advise us by telegram, collect, of 
your willingness to serve? 
Before this letter reached the prospective committee mem- 
bers, Mr. Truslow effectively scotched the idea, drawing, 
in the process, a big red herring across the trail. “I am 
not in favor,” he said, “of free-wheeling devices set up 
when there is at present the United States Conciliation 
Service, which is doing a competent job.” After that 
blast, the distinguished citizens were unlikely to accept 
the Union’s invitation. Being intelligent people, however, 
few of them could have been impressed by Mr. Truslow’s 
apparent ignorance of the difference between conciliation 
and arbitration. 

It is regrettable that the Exchanges refused to cooper- 
ate with this initiative. It might have set a precedent for 


Papal principles at 
the Bogota Conference 


settling other disputes, and provided an effective alterna- 
tive to economic warfare and growing government con- 
trol over industrial relations. More significant still, it 
might have impressed employers and employes alike with 
the importance of a moral approach to their problems 
and broken the hold of secularism on the marketplace. 

There is nothing in the Wall Street situation which 
cannot be cured by a generous application of Christian 
principles. Although the spirit of suspicion and hatred 
reigns there now, the Street need not repeat the more 
disgraceful episodes of our industrial past. If there were 
less of the spirit of rugged individualism, among both 
employers and employes, and more of the spirit of 
brotherly solidarity among the workers and a spirit of 
confidence and cooperation between the union and the 
employers, the Street could skip the first two dismal 
phases of industrial relations mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. It could reach at one bound the stage of 
friendly collaboration that alone is worthy of men who 
call God, Father. If they so desire, organized workers 
and organized employers, marching together, can impose 
on their uncertain industry an organic structure which 
will benefit all concerned—and all the rest of us, too. 


Daniel Henao-Henao, Editor of the international-affairs sec- 
tion of the distinguished and influential Bogota monthly, 
Revista Javeriana, has been attending the sessions of the 
inter-American conference at Bogota as 
a vevorter for his own journal and for 
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With the ground well laid, both as regards matters of 
procedure and instrumentalities—the latter especially 
through the signing of the Rio de Janeiro Pact of Mutual 
Assistance (September 2, 1947) —the Ninth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference opened at Bogota, Colombia, on March 
30. Very appropriately, this Conference, assembled to 
draw up a constitution for the Pan-American system, has 
its seat in the country from which Simon Bolivar issued 
the first call for the American Congress that met in 
Panama in 1826. 

Its task will be to consider: 1) a Constitution for 
the Pan-American system; 2) an Economic Charter 
of the Americas; 3) a Code of Collective Security: 
4) a Charter of Social Guarantees; 5) a Code of Inter- 
national Rights and Duties for individuals and states. 

At a moment of grave international crisis the Bogota 
Conference, setting itself the task of putting the relations 
of the American republics on a firm juridical basis; dis- 
cussing questions, not of war, but of peaceful cooper- 
ation; giving to all the states represented, to the smallest 
as to the greatest, the same voice, the same rights, the 
same privileges; may well feel that it is presenting to 
the world community an example of constructive work 
for peace. 

In an opening address His Excellency, Senor Ospina 
Pérez, President of Colombia, expressed the spirit of 
the Conference: 

In this historic moment for humanity, our Christian 


and democratic concept of society and the State 

lends special significance to this illustrious assembly. 

Respecting fully the freedom of investigation and 
discussion, the peoples of America never forget the 
mystic and apostolic ideals of Jefferson which make 
our continent the Continent of Liberty; and they 
accept all the responsibilities, suffering and sacrifices 
that this fact implies. 

The democracies of the Western Hemisphere stand 
ready and willing to defend its complete spiritual 
and political independence, and to reaffirm its unity 
—which is also its strength—in the face of every 
threat and danger. 

The President concluded his speech by calling on the 
assistance of “the God of.-all nations, that He may en- 
lighten the minds of the Delegates and direct their 
actions to the benefit and welfare of humanity.” 

And at the Solemn Mass on March 30, which was at- 
tended by the Delegates and the civil, religious and 
military authorities of the Republic, Archbishop Ismaele 
Perdomo, Primate of Colombia, reaffirmed a Christian 
moral idealism as the basis of the Conference’s work. 
The Delegates, he said, had been invited to the Mass 

. in testimony of their faith and their adoration 
of the Divine Majesty, from whose wise and lov- 
ing providence alone can we hope for those gifts 
which the countries of the Americas need and ask 
for, in peace and justice. 

And if [peace and justice] have been lamentably 
lacking in the mutual relations of men and peoples, 
this is chiefly due to their great and almost total 
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neglect of the law and the rights of God, the supreme 
fount and norm of all justice; and of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, whose birth was the herald of peace 
to all men of good will. 

That these affirmations of the highest religious and 
civil authorities are not mere rhetoric may be seen 
from a comparison of the principles underlying the 
work of the Conference with those enunciated by Pope 
Pius XII as the basis of a just world order. 

In his message of December 24, 1939, In questo 
Giorno, the Pope laid down five indispensable conditions 
for a just peace. These are: 

1. “The right to life and independence of all nations, 
large, small, strong or weak. One nation’s will to live 
must never be tantamount to a death sentence for an- 
other.” The American nations, in their various meet- 
ings, have established the juridical equality of all the 
members of the Pan-American system, and have re- 
cognized the equal rights of all to national life and in- 
dependence. Any attack upon the independence of an 
American state—whether it take the form of armed 
aggression from within or without the American system, 
or of “political aggression” in the Soviet fifth-column 
pattern, or of simple interference in the domestic affairs 
of a state—becomes the concern of all the American 
states, which have pledged themselves to assist the na- 
tion so menaced. (Pact of Rio de Janeiro, Articles 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9) 

The same principles are contained in the draft con- 
stitution for the inter-American system, which is at 
present being studied by two of the six working com- 
mittees of the Conference. They are also clearly set 
down in the first article of the proposed Code of 
International Rights and Duties which will be laid before 
the Delegates. This article reads: “The States are juridi- 
cally equal. They have the same rights and the same 
obligations. This equality derives from the very existence 
of States as juridical persons in international law, and 
not from the power of the State to defend it, or from 
the extent of its territory or its stage of progress.” 
(Italics supplied) 

2. “Nations must be liberated from the heavy slavery 
of armaments.” While the Bogota Conference, being 
chiefly a Constituent Assembly, will not formally 
take up the question of reduction of armaments, its 
concept of the use of force, as subscribed to by the 
American republics in the Rio Pact, is in perfect con- 
formity with the purpose enunciated in the Pope’s second 
point: the removal of “the danger that material force, 
instead of serving to protect rights, may become the 
tyrannical violator of them.” In the Rio Pact (Article 1) 
the high contracting parties “formally condemn war 
and undertake in their international relations not to 
resort to threat or use force in any manner inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations 
or this treaty.” The UN Charter and Rio Pact envisage 
the use of force only in the defense of rights; and the 
Bogota Conference is engaged in formulating those prin- 
eiples and techniques of international cooperation and 
collective security which must precede universal dis- 
armament and make it possible. 
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3. “The establishment of [international] juridical in- 
stitutions.” One of the principal objectives of the Bogota 
Conference is precisely the framing of a Charter which 
will coordinate and place on a clear juridical basis the 
various principles and the workings of the different 
organisms of the Pan-American system, whether these 
latter be permanent and executive, like the Pan. Amer- 
ican Union, or legislative, like the ordinary, extra- 
ordinary and consultative assemblies which specialize 
in economic, cultural, juridical a:fairs of common con- 
cern. Thus the international juridical institution called 
for by Pius XII in 1939 and only imperfectly realized 
in the Charter of the United Nations may become reality 
for the Western Hemisphere in the Conference at Bogota 
in 1948. 

4. Consideration of “the real needs and just demands 
of nations and peoples as well as of ethnic minorities.” 
In order to avoid as far as possible the inequity of per- 
mitting marked differences of opportunity to exist in thé 
Pan-American system, or, if they do exist, to provide the 
opportunity of remedying them, assemblies are held— 
such as the present one—in which the member states 
have an equal voice and an equal right to present their 
claims. We speak only of member states, for the Pan- 
American system does not, strictly speaking, contain 
ethnic minorities, nor do its principles recognize any 
discrimination based on race, religion or sex. The only 
exception are the Indians, who, as native races which 
have not yet fully reached civilization, have received 
special treatment; and the draft declaration on the rights 
of man, to be discussed by the Conference, will bind the 
member states to eliminate all discrimination against the 
Indians. The states will pledge themselves to work to- 
wards the removal of inequality among the members of 
the system in that field especially where it is most diffi- 
cult to extirpate, the economic; an Economic Charter of 
the Americas, as noted at the beginning of this article, is 
one of the prime objectives of the Conference. 


5. Faith in the divine moral law; hunger and thirst 
for justice; universal charity. The very fact that twenty- 
one nations are assembled around the council table, “ani- 
mated by a profound love of justice [and] sincerely de- 
voted to the principles of international law” (Act of 
Chapultepec) is itself a token of conformity with the 
spirit of the papal message. Their formal and explicit 
rejection of the use or threat of force and their solemn 
undertaking to seek solution of their differences by peace- 
ful negotiations—even to the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration, which is on the agenda of the Conference— 
would seem to fulfill the most exacting demands of the 
idea of international justice. 

We look therefore with confidence to the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference to realize the wish of His Holiness, 
transmitted through the Archbishop of Bogota, that “the 
Delegations, laying a foundation of Christian work, 
moral principles and international cooperation, will create 
and strengthen the bonds necessary for the spiritual union 
of the American peoples, as a durable basis for peace 
and an example of the harmony so much desired by suf- 
fering humanity.” 
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political philosophy and social science at the Fordham 
Graduate School, is the author of Three Worlds: Liberal, 

Communist and Fascist Society, 
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brought out by the Bruce Publishing 
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Timasheff 





(Great Book series: xv) 

If a great book is one that has dominated innumerable 
minds and launched a grand-style social movement, then 
this is one of the greatest. Through it was organized into 
a mighty social force the socialist movement which, be- 
fore its publication, had existed among only a few tiny 
and unrelated groups of intellectuals. Its words inspired 
some of the leaders of the Russian branch of the move- 
ment to seize power in the name of communism. He who 
wants fully to understand the tragic conflict of our day, 
which makes peace precarious and the survival of West- 
ern civilization uncertain, must know the Manifesto. 

Among the great books, this is a surprisingly short one. 
It contains only 15,000 words, about 3,000 of which are 
devoted to a rather dull survey of the socialist literature 
and the political situation at the time of its writing. In 
later years, when new editions were prepared, the authors 
pondered whether they should drop or rewrite that por- 
tion. They decided they should not, since the Communist 
Manifesto had become an historical document. Only a 
few footnotes and a new Preface were added by one of 
the co-authors, Friedrich Engels, who survived his friend 
Karl Marx by many years. 

Except for the few passages just mentioned, the Com- 
munist Manifesto is one of the most forceful works of 
propaganda ever composed by man. Written and pub- 
lished in the midst of the social and political turmoil 
which immediately preceded the revolutions of 1848 in 
France, Prussia, Austria, Hungary and Italy, the work 
reveals the goals of every social revolution to come in 
our day. The traditionalists, say the authors of the Man- 
ifesto, accuse them of the intention to abolish property, 
freedom, the family, the fatherland, the traditional cul- 
ture. Yes, they continue, they really have these intentions. 
But in planning their revolution they merely want to 
legalize and make universal the trends which, in embryo, 
already prevail in bourgeois society (the term they use 
to designate the social system known today as the sys- 
tem of free enterprise). They want to abolish private 
property; the bourgeois have already abolished it for 
nine-tenths of the population. They want to abolish free- 
dom in its bourgeois meaning—the freedom to buy and 
sell everything, including human labor. They want to 
abolish the traditional family; but there is no need to 
inaugurate the communization of women since it has 


existed since time immemorial and, in bourgeois society, 
means that bourgeois men have at their disposal the wives 
and daughters of the proletarians. They want to abolish 
the individual nations; the proletarian has no fatherland. 
They want to abolish the existing culture, for the ruling 
ideas of every epoch are the ideas of the ruling class 
and, with the passing of private property as a means 
of production, the ideas generated by the bourgeois must 
and will go. 

The authors of the Manifesto recognized that their 
program was not new: others had already preached so- 
cialization of the means of production, the abolition of 
the traditional family, and so on. But, they asserted, for 
the first time m history a group of men were basing 
the order of the future not on dreams or speculation, 
but on the study of actual relations between men in the 
past and present. This order, they claim, is not a mere 
plan, but a scientific prediction. It will be realized, be- 
cause the Communists expound the program of the 
proletariat, and the victory of the latter is inevitable. 
Why? Because in the midst of bourgeois society the 
proletariat is the only revolutionary class and, through- 
out history, the class representing a new order of produc- 
tion and exchange has always defeated the class repre- 
senting an obsolescent order. 

Moreover, the Manifesto ascribed to the proletariat the 
providential role of terminating one of the greatest social 
evils, the class structure of society and the exploitation 
of men by men. Class struggle, said Marx and Engels, 
has always been the general law of history. Through class 
struggle humanity had advanced from the ancient slave- 
holding society to feudal society and from feudal society 
to bourgeois society; and it will advance from bourgeois 
society to communist society. 

In the earlier stages of development, says the Mani- 
festo, the revolutionary class had its particular selfish in- 
terests, since it always owned something; therefore, revo- 
lutionaries carried out their revolutions in their own in- 
terests. The bourgeoisie has, however, accomplished some- 
thing unprecedented; it has deprived the proletariat of 
everything except manual strength. The bourgeois pays 
the laborers just subsistence wages, enough for bare 
survival and reproduction. It cannot do otherwise be- 
cause labor forms part of the means of production. In 
consequence, gaining victory, the proletariat cannot use 
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it in its own special interest. It will gain victory for all 
men and create a classless society. 

Ascribing to the proletariat this providential role was 
a masterpiece of propaganda. You can incite man to act 
by showing him that a certain action well serves his 
interest; but you can treble the force of his zeal by 
showing him that, acting in his interest, he will also 
advance the common good. Add to this the certainty of 
victory and the allegedly scientific—i.e. irrefutable— 
character of the reasoning, and you will understand the 
impact of the Manifesto on many members of the class 
to which it was addressed and on intellectuals aware of 
the many injustices and irrationalities of the social order 
around them. 

In their later works, Marx and Engels lent much more 
precision and allegedly scientific background to the state- 
ments of the Communist Manifesto. But never did they 
again expound their views with the same force. Two 
examples will suffice. 

A careful and well trained reader can find in the 
Manifesto the hypothesis—later explicitly formulated by 
Marx in his Critique of Political Economy—that the so- 
cial relations of production evolve independently of hu- 
man will and, evolving, unilaterally determine all other 
phases of human co-existence, such as religion, morals, 
philosophy, art, literature, not to speak of political or- 
ganization. But, in the Manifesto, the hypothesis is veiled 
and, in consequence, it is not exposed to obvious ob- 
jections. 

Moreover, one can find in the Manifesto the dialectical 
scheme of Marxism, the assertion that everything—in- 
cluding the social relations of production—develops 
according to the Hegelian triad: in other words, every- 
thing passes through the phases of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. The cumbersome efforts made in the authors’ 
later works to explain the history of mankind in terms of 
these triads make them exceedingly dull reading. In the 
Manifesto, the idea is present, but appears in concrete 
and readable form. 

The Communist Manifesto is a great book because it 
proved forceful enough to convert millions of minds. But 
it is also a vicious book because it converts men to 
fallacy. Therefore one should know its basic weaknesses. 
By pointing them out, one is able to combat its appeal 
to those who do not see that the teaching of the Mani- 
festo is a system of ideas incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and sound philosophy. Those who 
see this incompatibility need no other grounds for reject- 
ing the Manifesto. 

Here are some points to be made in demonstrating the 
fallacy of the Manifesto to those who are on the verge 
of being persuaded. First, its scientific character is as- 
serted, but is conspicuous by its absence. The reasoning 
is of the type which prevailed in the day of Marx and 
Engels and continued often to be used up to the end of 
the nineteenth century. It consists of an almost childish 
simplification and schematization of the enormously com- 
plicated social phenomena. The Manifesto is right when 
it asserts that, throughout history, there has been class 
struggle; but there is no valid reason for its declaration 
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that class struggle is the cause, the only cause, of every- 
thing that happens in human society. It ignores the fact 
that, in addition to antagonism, there is, among men, 
evidence of much solidarity and cooperation; and that, 
throughout history, antagonisms between individuals and 
between social groups have been provoked not only by 
conflicting economic interests, but also by religious dis- 
sent and by emotions based on what we today call ex- 
aggerated nationalism. 

Only by distorting facts and making bold and unsup- 
ported assertions are the authors of the Manifesto able 
to insist on the paramount importance of the economic 
factor as expressed in the class struggle. 

Second, in analyzing what they call bourgeois so- 
ciety, the authors take it for granted that, in that society, 
labor can receive only subsistence wages. Such was ap- 
proximately the situation when they wrote their book; 
and their charge was based on facts which Engels had 
previously published in a remarkable book on the state of 
the laboring class in England. Today, a century after the 
publication of the Manifesto, one knows their assertion 
that bourgeois society cannot do otherwise was wrong. 
He who would today write a book on the state of the 
laboring class in the United States and in the advanced 
countries of Western Europe (prior to the Second World 
War) could not but report an almost miraculous rise in 
the standards of living of the laborers. The bourgeois 
order is able to grant to labor a considerable participa- 
tion in material achievements and in culture. Therefore, 
it is not necessarily doomed, as was asserted by the 
authors of the Manifesto. 

Third, a strong argument against the Manifesto may 
be drawn from events in Russia. There, the communist 
revolution represented largely the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Manifesto; but today, thirty years after the 
event, few doubt that the division of men into social 
classes has re-appeared. The top group consists of leaders 
of the political machine and the economic system; a 
second group is composed of fellow travelers among the 
authors, artists, etc.; a third group is the residue. The 
interests of the groups are conspicuously opposed to one 
another, and the new ruling class misses no opportunity 
to consolidate its privileges and transmit them to its 
progeny. It seems that, to make a human aggregation 
a going concern, a certain differentiation between organ- 
izers and passive participants in an organized effort is 
necessary, and that this differentiation must be further 
augmented by higher awards to the members of the active 
group than to those of the other. This is completely at 
variance with the teaching of the Manifesto which, in con- 
sequence, would incite men to undertake an impossible 
revolution and to abolish the very condition of social 
efficiency. 

Concluding, one can say that the Communist Manifesto 
aims at impossible goals. Its pretensions to being scien- 
tific are utterly false. Its effect has been to unite into 
a mighty world union all the forces of evil. The fate of 
humanity depends on the ability of Christians to demon- 


strate, by words and deeds, the fallacy of this “great 


book.” 
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Seeds of catastrophe 





DEFEAT IN THE WEST 





By Milton Shulman. Dutton, 336p. 


$4.50. 
THE CASE OF RUDOLF HESS 








Edited by J. R. Rees, M.D. Norton. 
294p. $3 

Milton Shulman, a Canadian Intelli- 
gence Officer, spent eighteen months 
after Germany’s defeat studying its 
causes. The result of these studies is a 
very interesting book which is to a large 
extent based upon interviews with Ger- 
man senior officers and the perusal of 
many unpublished German documents. 
It is a pity that the volume has been 
published at a moment not very favor- 
able for it—the nazi regime has be- 
come history, whereas everybody is to- 
day concerned about the disagreements 
between the USSR and the USA. 

Shulman’s book is not very original 
in its political judgments, but very val- 
uable as a revelation of the weaknesses 
displayed by a totalitarian regime. Hit- 
ler’s initial successes made him lose 
any realization of his limits. He ap- 
pointed himself the military command- 
er-in-chief but did not tolerate any 
criticism and could not commit any 
blunders—therefore he obviously did 
not need any real advice. The German 
officer-body was much too subservient. 
The Germans—including the highest 
military commanders—had no over-all 
picture of the situation; the German 
intelligence service was astonishingly 
misinformed. 

Shulman discusses with much detail 
the most important German military 
blunders; he believes that Germany 
lost the war not because of its inferior- 
ity in war material, but because of its 
incompetent leadership. Hitler, for in- 
stance, prevented the trapping of the 
English army at Dunkerque because he 
misjudged the situation completely. 
The attack on Crete caused superfluous 
and very costly losses. The African 
campaign was thoroughly mismanaged. 
A faulty defense was conducted in 
France. The Ardennes counter-offensive 
was, despite spectacular successes at 
the beginning, doomed to failure. The 
German generals had their share of re- 
sponsibility for the German defeat: 
they not only did not dare to reject 
foolish orders, they lacked imagination 


and insight. Germany continued also to 
fight on at a time when the war was 
manifestly lost and the fighting could 
only cause accumulation of destruction 
and death. 

There are very interesting descrip- 
tions of the character of many German 
military leaders, such as Rommel and 
Rundstedt. Shulman considers the lat- 
ter the most gifted German general. 
There are chapters devoted to the Ger- 
man underground and to the July 
conspiracy. It would he wrong to re- 
gard the work of the Canadian officer as 
exhaustive—many aspects of the anti- 
Hitler opposition and the conflicts in- 
side the leadership of the Third Reich 
are not mentioned. But despite all 
omissions and shortcomings, Defeat in 
the West is a highly instructive work. 
Written in an easy style, it will be wide- 
ly read today, even though Hitler and 
his regime appear as affairs of a dis- 
tant past. 

One of the great sensational sur- 
prises of World War II was the flight 
of Rudolf Hess,—confidant of Hitler 
for many years, a member of the 
Reichskabinett and appointed by the 
leader as one of his successors—to 
England, a few weeks before the Nazis 
attacked the Soviet Union. The mystery 
around Hess was deepened by his be- 
havior during the Nuremberg trial. He 
had appeared for a long time as a psy- 
chiatric case, as a man who had com- 
pletely lost his memory, but suddenly 
he declared that he had only misled 
the psychiatrists. The psychiatrists re- 
garded him always as responsible in the 
legal sense, and he was sentenced by 
the Tribunal to a prison term. Eight 
English and American psychiatrists who 
had Hess under their observation now 
publish—with his consent—a book deal- 
ing with his character and behavior. 





This book will be of interest not only 
for specialists but also for the general 
reader. Hess appears as an eccentric, 
characteristic of some features of Ger- 
man society and its development. (It 
must be added that in picturing Hess 
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as a frustrated, postwar, intellectual 
German, the authors indulge in some 
clichés and too vague generalizations. ) 
Hess’ flight took place without the 
previous knowledge of the Fuehrer. 
Hess hoped to restore his position not 
only for the world but also for himself 
by accomplishing a spectacular act— 
German peace with England. He mis- 
understood completely the English 
character and the situation in England. 
In his captivity he developed complexes 
of persecution—and he started to for- 
get many facts of his life. The psychi- 
atrists believed that his claim, during 
the trial, of having recovered his mem- 
ory completely, did not correspond to 
reality. 

In the volume Hess appears as an 
unstable personality, not strong enough 
to stand up, without losing balance, un- 
der the successes of the Nazi Party. It 
is correctly mentioned that he did not 
play a first-class role after Hitler’s rise 
to power—though probably he con- 
tributed, by his geopolitical interests, 
somewhat to the development of the 
nazi ideology. WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Family love in Sydney’s slums 





HARP IN THE SOUTH 
By Ruth Park. Houghton Mifflin. 301p. 


? 
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Warmth and love radiate from the 
pages of this story of an Irish family 
in the slums of Sydney; here is a real- 
ism that is convincing because the 
author has the ability to see those mag- 
nificent human qualities that survive 
miraculously in the midst of wretched 
surroundings and what could easily be 
complete hopelessness. And—just by 
way of clarification—warmth and sen- 
timentality have nothing in common. I 
suspect that Miss Park loved the Darcy 
family and she could not have present- 
ed the wholeness of these human be- 
ings to be loved if she had become 
enamored of a sweet, rosy illusion of 
her own making. 

The Darcys live in Surrey Hills, a 
slum neighborhood noted for its poverty 
and its bad reputation. Hugh Darcy has 
never assumed responsibility, warding 
off the blows of failure with the bottle; 
Mumma Darcy bears with his weak- 
nesses and, indeed, with the whole un- 
even struggle of caring for their two 
daughters, Roie and Dolor, and for 
Grandma Kilker, a spicy, worldly-wise 
lady of eighty-six. Roie and Dolor grow 
up in tattered clothes, dingy rooms and 
littered streets, but there is nothing 
drab about them or their neighbors. 
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READY, AND 
ALMOST READY 


Robert Farren, as anyone who knows 
his poems will agree, is one of the 
gayest of modern poets; in fact, he 
enjoys poetry with the gusto of a 
small boy eating ice cream. In HOW 
TO ENJOY POETRY ($3.00) he man- 
ages to convey his delight in it so 
vividly that only a reader with max- 
imum resistance will fail to catch his 
enthusiasm. There are almost 100 
poems in the book by way of illustra- 
tion—as lovely an anthology as you 
can find. This book will apear a few 
days after you read this ad. The rest 
of the books advertised here are al- 
ready out. 


Romano Guardini we all know as one 
of the most attractive of writers on 
the liturgy. Well, we have just pub- 
lished a book by him, called, of all 
things, THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 
($3.00). In it he gives us four of 
the dialogues of Plato with a run- 
ning commentary, in the course of 
which he covers every aspect of the 
Christian idea of death. Between 
Guardini and Socrates, it manages 
to be an extraordinarliy cheerful book. 


Of the Knox translations of Scripture 
we have told you before, and shall 
tell you again, but there are still some 
readers who want the Douay, however 
much they hear about the excellence 
of Msgr. Knox. For them, we suggest 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Douay 
Version) edited with notes by Dr. 
Arendzen. The type is clear and 
good, the verse numbers are rele- 
gated to the margin. ($2.00) 


If you ever want to give a tiny little 
present, small enough to slip into an 
envelope, but extremely handsome, 
we suggest the baby's pocket-size 
edition of Chesterton's THE QUEEN 
OF SEVEN SWORDS ($1.00). As it 
consists of Chesterton's poems on 
Our Lady, it is particularly appropri- 
ate for May. 


There is a new issue of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET out. Have 
you had your copy? It costs nothing 
but the trouble of asking for it. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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With a keen eye for that human in- 
consistency, the hidden weakness in the 
good and the redeeming quality in the 
seemingly unregenerate, the author 
presents a cast of compelling person- 
alities: Miss Shiely, the Darcy’s roomer, 
and her pathetic idiot son, Johnny; 
Decie, a notorious brothel-keeper who 
argues violently with Father Cooley for 
her right to provide an outing for the 
school on the strength of her gambling 
luck; Lick Jimmy, the generous Chi- 
nese storekeeper who moves through 
Surrey Hills with a serene detachment, 
differing in motive rather than degree 
from that of Sister Theophilus; Tommy 
Mendel, the neurotic young cripple who 
selfishly plays on Roie’s generous in- 
nocence and leaves her to agony of 
body and soul; and Charlie Rothe, the 
sturdy, gentle, dark-skinned young man 
with whom Roie finally finds love and 
stability. 

This prize-winning book from Aus- 
tralia is a rich novel; there is a com- 
pleteness to it that is the direct result 
of Miss Park’s three-dimensional real- 
ism. There is no doubt that realistic 
writers went off half-cocked, once given 
freedom to mention the hitherto un- 
mentionable; there is no doubt that 
sordidness, squalor, immorality and ob- 
scenity are real and easily detected, 
especially when they are not shielded 
by any gestures toward respectability. 
But faith, goodness, innocence and hu- 
mor are no less real and they, too, can 
be discovered with the divining rod of 
charity. One reviewer, I noticed, gave 
the book brief notice and the distinc- 
tion of being amusing in spots. Life is 
amusing in spots, too. 

One aspect of Harp in the South de- 
serves mention, namely, an insight into 
a few Catholic consciences in action. 
From a purely human viewpoint, this 
is a fertile field for the writer—yet not 
too many have cared to explore it. 
When the unmarried Roie becomes 
pregnant and is saved from abortion 
only by a combination of terror and ac- 
cident, the reader shares an experience 
of fundamental innocence, bewildered, 
despairing and remorseful. And equally 
moving is Mumma’s progression from 
shocked disbelief to tender solicitude, 
strengthened by the humble faith that 
prayed, “Dear God, help me to be 
strong as mothers ought to be.” 

If there were not so much else to 
recommend the book, one would make 
much of the fact that it is a good re- 
gional novel. But the author obviously 
believes that human beings are more 
important than places—and who would 
disagree? Mary Stack McNiFF 
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Call to progressives 





HOW TO STOP THE RUSSIANS— 
WITHOUT WAR 





By Fritz Sternberg. John Day. 146p. $2. 


This is a small though rather ambitious 
book by a German Socialist of long 
standing. Its author, Fritz Sternberg, 
endeavors to answer the most pertinent 
question of the day: how to check 
Soviet Russia’s aggressive expansion 
without a shooting war. The author, 
who has also written books on German 
economy and imperialism, claims that 
continuation of our present foreign 
policy will certainly lead to war with 
the Soviets. Such a war, he believes, is 
not sought by Russia (!). Nor does 
Russia need a war in order to continue 
her expansion. 

The United States foreign policy, 
writes Mr. Sternberg, builds up the 
“reactionaries, the landlords and the 
big industrialists.” It drives the people 
of Europe, China, Korea and the Near 
East into the haven of communism. 
When eventually war comes, the United 
States is sure to win, adds the author. 
Since Russia has spread out over both 
Europe and Asia, we would have te 
atomize both continents in order to 
defeat her. In such a case our victory 
would result in the total destruction of 
both Europe and Asia, and the United 
States would become “an American 
island in an ocean of barbarism.” The 
aggressive Russians, writes Mr. Stern- 
berg, can be stopped only when and if 
we ally ourselves with the progressive 
non-communist forces in every country. 
Only such a policy will work; the other, 
i.e. an atomic war, is bound to fail. 

The book was written apparently be- 
fore the events in Czechoslovakia and 
President Truman’s address to Con- 
gress on March 17, 1948. Therefore, 
the author can be excused for certain 
misstatements regarding U.S. foreign 
policy. For others, however, he cannot 
be, and what is more, his position is 
open to severe criticism. 

For instance, Mr. Sternberg contends 
that the Soviets with their “progressive 
policy” attract the masses in Europe 
and Asia. This is nonsense if taken sim- 
ply as stated. In no country east of the 
Stettin-Trieste line would the Soviets 
have succeeded had they not used bru- 
tal, totalitarian and terroristic police 
methods and an endless line of de- 
ceptive propaganda. 

While there may be much truth in 
what the author says about the Chinese 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Chinese Communists certainly are not 
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the “agrarian reformers” Mr. Sternberg 
would have us believe. The tragedy of 
China lies not so much in her back- 
ward, feudal system, however bad it 
may be, but rather in the fact that the 
Chinese Communists have obstructed 
reform and are the vanguard of Soviet 
mperialism in the Orient. Their aim, to 
be sure, is not the economic and social 
salvation of China, but conquest of that 
country for Soviet Russia. 

It would be interesting to get the 
author’s reaction on the Czechoslovak- 
jan coup. In that country we did not 
support “reactionaries or landlords”— 
in fact we had little influence there— 
yet that did not save it from Soviet 
“intervention” when the moment ar- 
rived. 

Today there is no longer any doubt 
as to what Russia wants and by what 
means she achieves her objectives. To 
say she would stop her expansionist 
aggression if we but adopted a “pro- 
gressive” policy, is to fail to recognize 
the grim reality of the present. Once 
the balance of power was gone in 
Europe, nothing but complete federa- 
tion or military might could check the 
aggression. Today, like Hitler’s Ger- 
many, Soviet Russia’s appetite grows 
more and more insatiable after each 
country she swallows. Like the nazi to- 
talitarian empire, she must eventually 
fnd her doom in a cataclysm similar 
to that which brought destruction to 
Soviet Russia’s erstwhile ally in con- 
quest, nazi Germany. 

Water DusHNYCK 





THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM 





By Dom Aelred Graham. Longmans 
Green. 381p. $4 


Much painstaking labor has gone into 
the composition of this interpretation 
of the person and work of Christ ac- 
cording to Sacred Scripture and tradi- 
tion. It gives evidence ef careful and 
minute scholarship; it brings within 
convenient compass the central doc- 
trines of Christology and explains them 
in a way that merits the gratitude of 
ordinary readers unacquainted with the 
terminology of scholastic theology. The 
outstanding merits of the book are its 
thorough, yet compact, treatment of the 
subject; its clear and interesting style; 
its careful documentation and a triple 
index which greatly facilitates refer- 
ence. 

Having indicated the Church’s view- 
point on Christ’s person and labor in 
contrast to the false opinions of mod- 
em rationalists, the author briefly re- 


views the life work of the Saviour as it 
is recorded in the gospels. A summary 
of Christ’s teachings, miracles and re- 
demptive work is given to show the 
reasonableness of faith in His divinity. 
By calling the dead from their graves 
and restoring health to organs long 
since wasted by disease, as well as by 
the gradual disclosure of the mystery 
of His personality, Our Lord did show 
Himself, at first implicitly, and only 
later with unmistakable clarity, to be 
the Messias and the Son of God. 

As Messias, Jesus was of vital in- 
terest and significance for the people of 
Israel. Because of the false messianic 
notions current at the time, Our Lord 
would not apply to Himself. strictly 
messianic titles before the crowds, 
though He admitted to individuals, like 
Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman, 
that He was the promised Messias. In 
the last year of His public ministry He 
clearly vindicated this title in public, 
and laid great stress on the mystery, 
that suffering was indispensably bound 
up with the office of the Messias. 

When Jesus claimed to be the Son of 
God, He did more than vindicate His 
Messiahship. According to the fourth 
gospel, He repeatedly claimed for Him- 
self strict divinity, and the synoptic 








recent Salvator 


THE WAY TO GOD 


by Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
The ‘way’ revealed by God Himself 


to. saints and mystics. Intended as a 
private retreat. Cloth, $2.75 


COBBLE STONES 
OF GALILEE 
by Father W. Leo Murphy 
Thirty-six imaginative episodes from 
the hidden life of Christ, with medita 
tions. Cloth, $2. 00 


SILVER GLADE 
by Father W. Leo Murphy 


A dramatic and fast-moving novel of 
present-day Canada, by the author of 
Trail’s End. Cloth, $2.50 


just published— 
GIVING THE ANSWER 
by Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


The newest volume in a famous series 
dealing with Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 468 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
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A dramatic novel about the 
life of Elizabeth Seton 
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At all bookstores 
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EVELYN EATON and 
Monsignor EDWARD 
ROBERTS MOORE 


URING the Church’s infancy 
in America, Mother Seton set 


her stamp upon its work by 


founding the Sisters of Charity. Her 
life—rich in drama—from wealth to 
poverty, from the world of society 
to the world of dedicated service, 
makes a colorful narrative that is 
both inspiring and human. 


© $2.75 
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‘ The Bible 
and Early Man 


HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


A study of the origin and 
fall of man, the unity of 
the human race, the evo- 
lution controversy, and 
the literary style of the 
Orient, based on _ the 
aids furnished by his- 
tory, archeology, and lin- 
guistics, and applied to 
Genesis and Exodus. 


$2.25 


From your bookstore or 


THE DECLAN X. MCMULLEN 
ComPANY, INc. 
23 Beekman Street 





New York 7, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ANNE 
DU ROUSIER 


Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
Missioner in South America 


1805-1880 





From the French by L. Keppel 


“Teach ye all nations.” Often Mother 
du Rousier must have thought and 
meditated on these words of Our Lord 
as she journeyed through the virgin 
forests and under the broiling sun of 
Panama, or in the half ruined house 
that served as her first convent in 
Chile. This little book recounts the 
thrilling story of this frail French nun. 
who aided by an unfailing trust in the 
Sacred Heart, and after incredible pri- 
vations and journeyings succeeded in 
establishing the Sacred Heart Order in 
South America. $2.25 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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gospels testify to the same fact, though 
not so explicitly. St. John expressly 
states that He aims to prove that Jesus 
Christ is the unique Son of God, where- 
as the other evangelists do this more 
indirectly. 

Christ’s work may be summed up in 
two phrases: He came to restore God’s 
honor and to accomplish man’s re- 
demption. Hence He stands before us 
as the One Mediator, the great Proph- 
et, our High Priest, our Redeemer, 
our King. Chronologically His prophetic 
office preceded His priestly act, and 
that was preliminary to His kingship. 
The sacrifice on Calvary was preemin- 
ently the mediatorial act, which by 
reason of His divine personality was 
of infinite value. Because He spoke and 
acted with divine authority, Christ is 
our Lord and Master; because He of- 
fered Himself freely on the cross in 
expiation for sin, He is our great High 
Priest; because He procured our liber- 
ation from the slavery of the devil, He 
is our Redeemer; and finally, because 
he founded a kingdom of truth and 
life, of holiness and grace, of justice, 
peace and love, He is our King. 

Two great consequences of the Incar- 
nation—the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
the faithful and the unique position 
held by Mary, the Mother of Christ— 
are clearly set forth. There follows a 
brief discussion on the Mystical Body 
of Christ, and the book concludes with 
an explanation of the Christ as Head of 
a new race and the first-fruits of re- 
generated humanity. 

H. Witime_erine, S.J. 





WE CALLED IT CULTURE: 
The Story of Chautauqua 





By Victoria Case and Robert Ormond 
Case. Doubleday. 239p. $3 


On the one hand, a farrago of big in- 
dustry—sordid commercial cunning, 
social consciousness and “uplift”; on 
the other, rural America’s pathetic 
craving for the good, the true and the 
beautiful. These made Chautauqua. 

This account of the rise and fall of 
the brown-tent circuits is easy to read 
and full of information. For those who 
would understand the making of the 
American mind, early in the century, 
it is indispensable. 

The authors deal briefly with the be- 
ginnings: the summer school at Lake 
Chautauqua, New York, in 1874, called 
by its serious sponsor the “Sunday 
School Teachers’ Assembly”; the 
growth of similar local Chautauquas 
throughout the country, providing a 
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combination of vacation and _ inspira- 
tion; and, finally, the rise of the circuit 
or tent Chautauquas, when men like J. 
Roy Ellison, learning from the earlier 
Lyceum business, took over. 

“Chautauqua had become Big Busi- 
ness, with the take running into the 
hundred millions; and culture, inspira- 
tion and uplift delivered to the door.” 

We Called It Culture deals chiefly 
with the story of the tent Chautauquas, 
a story which began about 1903 and 
ended in 1924. Before that time the 
local or permanent Chautauquas had 
“built the tradition, carried on the 
legend and established Chautauqua as 
the purveyor of uplift, inspiration and 
morality.” 

For two decades, then, the big brown 
tents mushroomed over the continent 
until, in the peak year, 1924, the au- 
thors estimate that 30,000,000 Ameri. 
cans were entertained, uplifted and 
educated—perhaps miseducated—by the 
amazing array of talent, musical, liter- 
ary and oratorical, that the managere 
provided. 

Several chapters are given to that 
most famous of Chautauqua orators, 
William Jennings Bryan. He seems to 
have held audiences as few speakers 
have, delivering a few favored speeches 
over and over again to thousands of 
people enraptured by his voice. When 
the authors analyze his extremely popu- 
lar Prince of Peace, however, the 
speech is discovered to be a dreary, 
commonplace bit of Evangelical apolo- 
getics devoid of depth or significance, 
empty of thought. 

The pathos of the man at the obscene 
Scopes trial, battered about by the 
more intelligent, but no more intellec- 
tual, Darrow is painful for the reader. 
Darrow’s greater intelligence made it 
easy for him to demolish Bryan’s bibli- 
olatrous fundamentalism but, by mak- 
ing this caricature of Christianity ri- 
diculous for the untrained minds of the 
times, he succeeded in sowing seeds of 
douht about Christianity, just what the 
sophomore atheist hoped to do. 

There is a chapter for Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell and his two-hour lecture, 
Acres of Diamonds, which he delivered 
six thousand times. This notorious 
gem is given in full in the appendix, 
and a sorrier mixture of shallow opti- 
mism and bourgecis, get-rich-quick 
morality it would be hard to find. Here 
again it was the man’s personal sincer- 
ity and skillful oratorical tricks that 
apparently won his audiences. 

The authors are thorough. The 
reader learns of the Junior Chau- 
tauquas, where bright young things en- 
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tertained the small fry while the par- 
ents were in the big tent. He is given 
an insight into the nature of “The Iron- 
bound Contract” which made millions 
for managers while local committees 
ran all the risk. He is provided with 
a sketch of the super-salesmen who 
made this one-sided contract possible 
by skillful appeal to the small-town 
leaders’ sense of civic responsibility. An 
interesting sidelight is Ellison’s attempt 
to spread the enlightenment to Aus- 
tralia, where Chautauqua was one tre- 
mendous flop. 

Finally, we discover the major mag- 
nates of the circuit gathered in sad con- 


clave, resisting nobly the temptation to 
sell out to “Wall Street.” To their ever- 
lasting credit they felt that that was 
too shameful for a group that had 
boasted of providing a forum for free 
discussion. They let Chautauqua die 
rather than sell to “unknown philan- 
thropists” with plenty of money. 

The bubble burst in 1924. Fords, 
movies and radios furnished means to 
find the culture which hitherto only 
Chautauqua could provide. 

An amazing phenomenon, Chautau- 
qua, and this study of its growth and 
decline is well worth reading. 

Husert N. Hart 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MECH 
Cardinals 


Biographical Sketches of Those Princes of the Catholic Church 
Who Either Were Born in America or Served There at Some Time. 


By BRENDAN A. FINN 


With a Foreword by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Prepared with the news sense of a first 
class journalist, and written with vigor 
and color, this is a compilation of bio- 
graphical sketches of the twenty-four 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church who either were born in the 
United States or served here at some 
time during their careers. The story of 
their lives is in reality the story of the 
progress of Catholicism in America. 
The author brings out the human and 
personal elements, so that his book 
may be interesting as sheer narrative 
as well as profitable in the lesson it 
implies. 


imprimatur of the late Cardinal O’Connell and of 


Archbishop Cushing. 


Illustrated with a Full-Page Portrait of Each 


Cardinal. 


Index. 
Bibliography. 
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ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER — or use this form. 


30 Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me.. 
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BRUCE HUMPHRIES, Inc., Dept. A, 


..copies of Twenty-four American Car- 
dinals at $5 each. I enclose check or postal note for $....... 


Brendan A. Finn is an experienced 
writer, editor, lecturer. He contributes 
to Catholic publications such as The 
Pilot, The Commonweal and The Cath- 
olic World, both here and abroad. He 
translated from the Italian Monsignor 
Amleto Tondini’s biography of the Ser- 
vant of God, Antonio Martinez de la 
Pedraja. 

Mr. Finn knew many of the Amer- 
ican Cardinals personally, and in prep- 
aration for writing Twenty-four Ameri- 
can Cardinals he interviewed prelates 
and priests who were intimately ac- 
quainted with others. 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 
7. Angels versus men. You may say 
what you like about the glory of being 
created by God, but the hard fact re. 
mains that a man, a plain man, is 
rather a second fiddle when compared 
with the angels. Therefore, since we 
are only men, and since we presume to 
know what angels are, the only way to 
reconcile us with our own nature is 
this drab, cold and sallow drug we call 
resignation. Nothing to be proud of. 

I see that you are in fact a true dis. 
ciple of Plato. But Plato has never been 
ranked among the Doctors of the 
Church. 

Plato? Why does Plato enter into the 
picture? I never read a line of him. 
I know him only by name. There is no 
question of Plato, but of our best 
preachers, who have consistently ham- 
mered into our minds the fact that the 
angels are high above man. 

They are, of course, but with a quali- 
fication—secundum quid, as our theo- 
logians put it. Let me explain. The 
philosopher Plato had imagined a kind 
of ladder with plenty of rungs, and on 
this ladder he had put all beings. Now, 
since matter was for him the ugliest 
possible thing, not worthy to exist, he 
pushed it back to the lowest level and, 
according to the degree in which a be- 
ing appeared more “freed” from mat- 
ter, he located it higher and _ higher. 
Therefore the beings of the world of 
the spirit, ideas, were on top of every- 
thing. I am afraid our preachers not 
too seldom unconsciously borrow this 
plain classification from Plato in order 
to put the angels higher than mankind. 

It seems that they are right. 

But only to a degree. On a ladder 
each rung is above only what lies be- 
neath it. The ascension can be meas- 
ured. It is only a question of more or 
fewer inches. But when we come to the 
creatures of God, every one has a par: 
ticular perfection, a quality of his own, 
which cannot be found elsewhere. And 
men are provided with instruments of 
action and with special qualities the 
angels do not possess. 

Qualities? I suppose you mean weak- 
nesses. 

Yes, in spite of the paradox: the 
qualities of the weak. I'll explain. Take, 
for instance, two bunches of flowers, 
one of natural, the other of artificial 
flowers, made of silk paper. To the eye 
they are just the same. Now which 
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of the two is the more perfect, the su- 
perior one? Don’t be rash in your an- 
swer. | know many church sacristans 
who will prefer the artificial bouquet. 
Those artificial flowers are tough; they 
last for years. You put them in a cup- 
board and you take them out at will. 
Just a little dusting, and they are ready 
to do service on the altar. Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, the feast of Mother 
Superior, summer or winter, it makes 
no difference. In a minute they are 
ready, trim and tidy. The natural 
flowers are deprived of all those advan- 
tages. Nevertheless, I am sure, with all 
their weaknesses, they appeal more 
deeply to you. Why? 

I should say: because they are living. 

I foresaw this answer, a very incom- 
plete one. You prefer those natural 
flowers, not precisely because they are 
living, but because they are dying. Yes, 
they are there in their last agony. The 
artificial ones don’t die, and therefore 
they may lend themselves for a time 
and remain, afterward, unchanged. The 
natural ones die, and therefore they can 
give themselves entirely, without any 
possibility of returning to what they 
were. Men are like that. Angels don’t 
die; men do. And when we offer to 
God five minutes of our lives, nobody 
can give them back to us. We, the dying 
race of men, we the mortals, because 
of our weakness, of our material body, 
hurled through time to death, when we 
give to God or to our neighbor a day 
of our lives, we send a thrill of admira- 
tion through the hosts of angels. Our 
natural weakness is a divine glory. And 
don’t forget that above all the Seraphim 
and the Cherubim God has enthroned 
a plain woman, our Blessed Lady, 
Mary. Mother. Prerre Cuar_es, S.J. 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION. A 
couple of years ago, in the between- 
elections lull, Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse wrote a play about an 
airplane manufacturer who was bitten 
by the Presidential bug. Sponsored by 
some party bigwigs he undertook a 
“trial balloon” speaking tour on which 
there was constant warfare between his 
convictions as a citizen and the in- 
sistence of his political advisors that he 
pussyfoot on vital issues and make 
deals with dissident groups. A parallel 
conflict in his personal life was repre- 
sented on one hand by an expediency- 


minded lady newspaper publisher, = Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


whose interest in him was more than == 

political, and on the other by his clear- == PRAYER BOOKS 
thinking wife, who judged the next gen- a 
eration to be more important than the 
next election. After a brief fling at com- 
promise, matrimony and integrity came 
out on top at the expense of his political 
aspirations. The movie, produced and 
directed by Frank Capra, retains most 
of the wisecracks which made the play 
famous, but jettisons the urbane mod- 
eration which lent some stature to its 
political commentary. The candidate 
(Spencer Tracy) has become painfully 
whimsical; the party politicians are 
considerably more disreputable and are 
told off by a more stridently intoxicated 
heroine (Katharine Hepburn); _ the 
other woman (Angela Lansbury) has 
been transformed into a power-mad 
cynic; and the finale, in which the hero 
apologizes for his duplicity—over a 
coast-to-coast hook-up—carries about 





nie m= PRAYERBOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. Father 
the conviction of a grammar-school val- Lasance’s Work for Religious. 1200 Pages 7 x 5 
: x ‘ inches. Red Edge $4.50; Gold Edge $6.00; 
edictory. The hit-or-miss style of cast- == Leather $7.00. 
: a ears ial ae : THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin and 
ing, which indiscriminately pressed into English for daily use. 1852 Pages 4 x 64s 
F bi inches. Red Edge $7.50; Gold Edge $9.00; 
service anyone hanging around loose on Leather $10.00. 
i : MY PRAYERBOOK. The Prayerbook for Every- 
the MGM lot, is least kind to Miss body. 702 Pages 5% Inches, Red Edge 


P 4x 5% 
. s=ee= $3.25; Gold Ed 4.00; Leather $5.00. 
Lansbury; and most successful, surpris- = -adle . 


ingly enough, in the case of Van John- == BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


son as a newspaperman. Adults are not = 26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. 


== Boston . Chicago . Cincinnati . San Frane 


likely to find this offering very adult. = 
(MGM) 
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SCUDDA-HOO, SCUDDA-HAY. BASIC DOCTRINE 


Though life in a Missouri farm com- 
munity is probably not as leisurely, nor 
as well dressed nor as attractively 
technicolored, this story of a boy (Lon 
McAllister), a girl (June Haver) and 
two mules makes pleasantly bucolic 
family entertainment. The obstacles to 
marriage and independence loom large At your bookstore 

in the persons of the girl’s vindictive Heavy Cloth, $3.00 © Paper, $1.2 





Fundamental 
Principles of 
Catholic Action 


By F. Lelotte, S.J. 


For the first time an 
authorized edition of this 
famous classic is available 
in English. 
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father (Tom Tully), and the boy’s Fides Publishers 325 Lincoln Way West 


termagant stepmother (Anne Revere) ene ee 





and an undependable business partner 
(Walter Brennan). However, these mat- 





ters are disposed of with a satisfying— THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
if a little incredible—dispatch, and in CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
a manner which stresses such virtues as Westminster, Md., & 826Newton St., Brookland, D. O. 
clean living, neighborliness and _indi- Catholic_and Secular Books of All Pub- 
vidual initiative. (Twentieth Century- alae sal — oo 





Fox) Monthly catalogue. 
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Camp Directory 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, 
Junior Camp. Private 
grounds. 31st year. 
William 


archery, 
dramatics. 
chapel on 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos”, 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 








CAMP 





CARDINAL NEWMAN 


ase © tp 26 saand 0 Renee cumnee 5: Se 
acres of New —- lake and m 
country. ietare, experi counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
oneal riding, — study. Unusual crafts 
30 Idings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. "Re Resident Catholic chaplain. Booklet. 
E. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman School, 
205 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 

In the White Mountains, N. H. 

Separate Junior Group. Priv- 

ate lake. All water sports, 

riflery, basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, craftwork, movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
Quebec. Half-season enrollment accepted. 
Registered Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 
L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Sacred Heart 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 








THE OCTOBER MAN. This compact 
British thriller is about our old friend, 
the man with a previous mental history, 
who is a likely suspect in a murder and 
is not too sure of his own innocence. 
The actual culprit is too obvious, and 
the means taken by the hero to track 
him down are standard. Some well- 
drawn characters, a consistently sus- 
penseful atmosphere and a lucent per- 
formance by John Mills as the man 
whose mental turmoil and eventual re- 
covery are both plausibly detailed, 
more than compensate for this glib plot 
construction and recommend the film to 
adult “who-done-it” enthusiasts. (Eagle- 
Lion) 


ARE YOU WITH IT? The unpreten- 
tious musical which relies on pace, or- 
iginality and individual performances 
rather than on spectacle, has been con- 
spicuously absent of late. For the first 
half hour this film seems a likely candi- 
date to fill the void. But after deftly 
recording the impact of a sheltered 
mathematical genius on a brassy carni- 
val troupe, and vice versa, its invention 





CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Boys 8-14. Under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Eight weeks of land and 
water sports in glorious surroundings. Com- 
fortable living in modern, well-appointed 
dormitories. All-inclusive fee for season— 
$400. Catalog: Rev. Joseph R. 
S.J., 426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 


N. Maxwell, 








DEER MT. CAMPS 
High in the Pocono Mts. 
Camp Fawn - Camp Buck 
Girls Exclusive Boys 


Booklet: Cresco, Pa. 








BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
On Lake Spofford 


On Granite Lake 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
28th Season 


On Lake Spofford 


A. 





NAMASCHAUG 


49th Season —- Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America 
Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month 


SPRUCELAND 


GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 


28th Season — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette 


Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 


Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 


June 24 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 





In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp 
Physician in Resi or A 


d at Each Camp 





cm a7 -ITvvst rr EmzZ 


Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and Spruceland 





Address Inquiries to: 


JOHN E. CULLUM 
Camp Notre Dame 


State Capitol Buildings, Union City, N. J 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer call UNion §-7178 


- MR and MRS. L. T. FELL 
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lags. The struggle to save the show 
from foreclosure is more hectic than 
amusing, and the musical numbers 
which intervene are tawdry rather than 
spirited. The trouping of Donald O’Con. 
nor, a not-quite-dry-behind-the-ears ver- 
sion of Danny Kaye, is a continuous 
bright spot. (Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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JOY TO THE WORLD. Marsha Hunt, 
according to a biographical note in the 
back of the playbill, has appeared in 
more than fifty motion pictures. If she 
has played all her parts as well as she 
handles an indifferently written role in 
the present production in The Ply- 
mouth, her popularity among film fans 
is well deserved. Co-starred with Alfred 
Drake, Miss Hunt is the conscience of 
a Hollywood producer who has mis- 
placed his ideals while achieving suc- 
cess. If neither of them gives an in- 
spired performance, it is because Allan 
Scott failed to create characters with 
any discernible depth of feeling, and 
one shrinks from imagining the roles in 
less talented hands. 

Although the story begins with a 
challenging idea, it is doubtful if the 
author wrote with sincerity. His lead- 
ing character, the vice-president of At- 
las-Continental Pictures, in charge of 
production, wants to produce films that 
deal with vital human problems, while 
his board of directors wants him to 
make pictures of escape and sex. The 
function of pictures is to provide people 
with entertainment, the top office in- 
sists—not to make them think. That 
also happens to be the prevailing 
opinion among producers and critics of 
the legitimate theatre, and Mr. Scott 
accepts on Broadway what he rejects in 
Hollywood. He wrote Joy to the World 
with the emphasis on entertainment. 

The play is so entertaining in vari- 
ous ways that it is difficult to describe 
it as a comedy, farce or melodrama. 
Actually, it consists of bits of each, as 
if the author were determined to assault 
the New York audience with a shotgun 
drama of thrills and laughs that would 
pelt every occupant of an orchestra seat 
with his preferred type of theatre. It 
can be asserted, and proved, that Mr. 
Scott’s characters are shallow, that his 
plot is mechanical, and that his happy 
ending is contrived by a fairy god- 
father named Blumenfeld. Nevertheless, 
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you will leave The Plymouth knowing 
that you have enjoyed an evening of 
gorgeous fun. 

You will also include, among your 
souvenirs, Alfred Drake’s friendly 
smile, which makes his role human, 
along with Marsha Hunt’s hesitant pas- 
sion, which is a substitute for the 
feminine tenderness the author forgot 
to write into the character. You will 
remember Myron McCormick, the cyn- 
ical publicity man with right in- 
stincts; Clay Clement, from the top of- 
fice; and Kurt Kasznar, for his piano 
clowning; and a dozen others in the 
cast for competence in their roles; and 
especially Morris Carnovsky, who tri- 
umphs over some of the most maudlin 
lines ever assigned to an actor and 
makes his character plausible. Jules 
Dassin directed, and John Houseman 
and William R. Katzell are the pro- 
ducers. Harry Horner designed the set. 
All of them do as well as can be ex- 
pected by an author who condemns 
escape and sex in pictures and peddles 
the same stuff on Broadway. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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A WIDE VARIETY OF HUMAN 
tendencies was translated into action 
during the week. . . . The human ca- 
pacity for kindness put forth blossoms. 
. In Indiana, a nine-year-old boy 
set up a private version of the Marshall 
plan and forwarded to Europe 561 
sticks of bubble-gum. With the ship- 
ment he sent instructions reading: 
“Four por boys and girls in forin 
lands.” . . . While the bubble-gum was 
on its way to aid Europe, a noted arche- 
ologist in England learned that sus- 
penders were scarce in Germany and 
immediately appealed to his country- 
men for a million pairs “to save Ger- 
many for Christianity.” . He de- 
clared: “A man without suspenders is 
restless, discontented with his environ- 
ment. If I can get enough suspenders— 
real elastic ones—into Germany, I be- 
lieve the country can be saved.” . 
Other plans for helping Europe came 
to light... . A New York man, fearing 


that much of the Marshall-plan food 
would end up in the stomachs of Euro- 
pean rats, announced a project to send 
50,000 American alley cats overseas to 
finish off the European rodents. . . . 
Kindness was not the only quality ex- 
hibited during the week. . . 


. The ten- 


dency of humans not to get along well 
with one another was also activated... . 
In Miami, conflicting views concerning 
the proper length for conversations on 
a two-party telephone line brought the 
holders of the differing views first to 


blows, then to court. . . . Grandfathers 
caused trouble. . . . In Los Angeles, a 
grandmother told the judge her hus- 
band was running around with another 
grandmother—one with seven grand- 
children. . . . Epithets were hurled... . 
When a New Orleans woman was chid- 
ed by a policeman for a traffic violation, 
she called the officer a nincompoop. 
Explaining the incident, the officer said: 
“She called me a smart alet and a nin- 
compoop. I didn’t know what nincom- 
poop meant, so I took her to the station 
house.” The epithets came to five dol- 
lars apiece for the woman. ... Mayhem 
raised its head. . . . In Tennessee, one 
citizen bit off the lower lip of another 
citizen. . . . Claiming that his plow mule 
can no longer understand him and that 
his goatee will not grow back, the bit- 
ten citizen sued for damages. .. . Other 
human tendencies came to life. The 
urge of humans to dominate one another 
was seen in action. .. . In Detroit, a 
wife would never allow her husband to 
go to a barber. He complained to a 


judge: “She cut my hair to suit her- 
self.” .. . Carelessness, a quite common 
trait, was observed. . ..In Baton 


Rouge, a young burglar fell asleep 
while robbing a grocery store. Police 
found him snoring loudly and had to 
shake him vigorously before they could 
awaken him. 


Devotion to duty—a rather rare ten- 
dency—was exhibited. . . . In Pennsy]l- 
vania, a chief of police arrested himself 
for non-support, the complainant being 
his wife... . The human capacity for 
bungling workmanship was also exem- 
plified. .. . A New York bank robber 
seriously damaged a safe he cracked 
some years ago. Last week, after a court 
trial, he had to send a check covering 
the damages to the complaining insur- 
ance company which had to cover the 
damage. 


Churning about in all humans are im- 
pulses to evil and to good. .. . Whether 
the impulses will blossom forth into 
evil or into good depends upon the free 
will of the individual. . . . As the lives 
of saints show, the human heart is ca- 
pable of infinite good. .. . And as the 
deeds of present-day Moscow leaders 
show, the human heart is, unfortunate- 
ly, also capable of boundless evil. 
Joun A. Toomey 








Sexton’s Alamo Seasoning—a blend 
of exquisite spices for soups, salads 
and gravies. Invaluable in adding 
zestful flavor to any bland food. 








Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Gread Central Station, N. Y. 








IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Washington 16, D. C. 
ret accredited Catholic Institution for Women, Bis- 
ters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resi- 
dent and Day Students. Two-year transfer course 
in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 

Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 

SEMINARY—Four-Year College Preparatory 
Dunbiane Hall — Grades { to 8 
Address: The Secretary 
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12c per word. Payment with order. 





RETIRING public school librarian wants 
part-time work for fall. Library degree, 
New York license. Write Librarian, America 

Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


LAYMEN WANTED for spiritual a: 

late in New York. Those who had Semin- 
ary training will find a fertile field for 
their zeal and ability with Approved Work- 
men. Write Approved Workmen, 2267 Cres- 
cent Street, Astoria, New York. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, —_ 80 Catholics in population - 
140,000, prayers and funds to os 
spiritual poet i Will you help? 
Louis R. Williamston. Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries paw Jac., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
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Wall Street strike 

Epitor: The United Financial Em- 
ployes, Local 205 (AFL), have dis- 
tributed what appears to be an edi- 
torial published in your issue of April 
10, 1948. 

I regret to say that I find myself in 
complete disagreement with your view- 
point. To be sure, the| key issue is union 
security, but I disagree with you when 
you state that the heads of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges have 
assumed a completely indefensible po- 
sition. Your reference in the second 
from the last paragraph, “By taking 
this adamant stand, which has its roots 
in a pagan concept of individual 
rights,” seems to run counter to my 
Christian instinct, which has been con- 
siderably supported during my adult 
life by the teachings of many Jesuit 
Fathers to whom I have had the privi- 
lege of listening. I always felt, and feel 
now, that the protection of individual 
rights is supposed to be a very strong 
Christian belief. 

I have spent twenty-five years in Wall 
Street and can assure you that, despite 
the ups and downs of this business, the 
vast majority of employers would wish 
nothing better than to be able to offer 
their employes the highest of wages, 
the finest of pension plans, and every- 
thing that makes for the furtherance 
of social security. 

But may I point out to you that the 
stock volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1937 was 409,464,570, and 
in 1947 was 253,623,894. I do not in- 
tend to burden you with statistics, but 
I am sure you will find the dollar vol- 
ume of business in such industries as 
steel, rubber, petroleum, light and 
power, has advanced steadily and 
sharply upward. This I am sure you 
can verify through the nearest econo- 
mist in your office. 

I cannot close this letter without men- 
tioning the last paragraph, which refers 
to the “regrettable police brutality.” 
Had the picketing been done solely by 
members of the United Financial Em- 
ployes, and not by white-capped union 
seamen who resorted to the most vile 
and profane language ever heard in 
Wall Street, I feel quite sure that “New 
York’s Finest” would not have found it 
necessary to do any clubbing. Person- 
ally I feel that the New York Police 
Department has done an excellent job 
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in maintaining order and not allowing 
this situation to get completely out of 
hand. 
Harotp P. MurpHy 
New Rochelle. N. Y. 


Epitor: I wish to take issue with you, 
particularly with regard to the last 
paragraph of your April 10 Comment 
on the Wall Street strike. As you may 
have learned by now, all of the pickets 
arrested, with one exception, pleaded 
guilty to charges of disorderly conduct. 

Furthermore, to quote from a com- 
munication signed by Mr. Emil Schram: 
“The union is adamant in its demands 
for a union shop and for an arrange- 
ment under which members of the 
union would refuse to handle public 
customers’ orders of member firms with 
which the union may claim to have a 
dispute.” 

If this is not secondary picketing, I 
would like to know what it is. 

New York City HucH MAHER 


Epiror: Congratulations on your letter 
in the New York Times of April 6, 
protesting the failure to print the in- 
vitation of the Wall Street strikers to 
a group of prominent New York citi- 
zens to adjudicate the issues involved. 
It is reassuring to know that somebody 
brought this vital matter to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

Your letter was of particular interest 
to me, due to the fact that I am major- 
ing in business management at Hudson 
College, Jersey City, N. J. The idea of 
using a non-biased group of responsible 
citizens to decide the outcome of strikes 
is, I think, the-most rational approach 
toward solving the disputes between 
labor and management. 

We, at Hudson, frequently have class- 
room discussions on current labor-and- 
management disagreements. From these 
discussions I have come to the con- 
clusion that when labor and manage- 
ment attempt to settle their problems 
directly—that is, by themselves—very 
often there is an unnecessary loss in 
time, money and effort on the part of 
both, not to mention the economic hard- 
ship on the nation as a whole. I believe 
a good deal of these unwanted losses 
could be avoided if labor and manage- 
ment throughout the nation adopted the 
policy that was suggested by David 
Keefe, President of The Financial Em- 
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ployes union. It certainly showed a lack 

of responsibility on the part of the 

American press when editors neglected 

fully to inform the public about a mat- 

ter of such great importance to all of 

us. Tuomas B. WatsH 
Highland Park, N. J. 


Epitor: I was handed the attached re- 
print from America as I entered my 
building today and was much interested 
in reading it, not only because I am a 
Catholic, but also because of my inter- 
est in the present plight of white-collar 
workers, of which I am a poorly paid 
one, in this part of the city. 

The final paragraph of your com- 
ment, however, certainly gives me 
pause, as I fail to see wherein there 
was any “police brutality” at all under 
very trying circumstances. The court 
procedure, as I recall reading about it 
in the papers, did not make any such 
point, but rather the men who staged 
this brazen and disgraceful “lie-down” 
received the stiff fines they deserved. 

Of course, if you favor the “sit-down” 
tactics (originated by the Communists 
in France before the last war and abet- 
ted in Detroit by the now Supreme 
Court Justice Murphy), I can under- 
stand your point of view regarding any 
encroachment thereon, in which case I 
would be interested in observing your 
reaction were such a “lie-down” to oc- 
cur at your office, home or even church. 

Tuomas J. McCartuy 

New York, N. Y. 


Friends in Denmark 

Epitor: Thanks to the kindness of your 
American readers, many copies of 
America have been sent to Father — 
Roos, S.J., in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and many undergraduates, members of 
the Academicum Catholicum have been 
receiving it regularly during the last 
months. 

On behalf of the Academicum Cath- 
olicum I ask your readers to accept our 
heartfelt thanks. We read your paper 
with very great interest and send it on 
to as many of our members as possible. 
If any of your readers should be inter- 
ested in getting into contact with Dan- 
ish students by means of correspond- 
ence would they please write to me at 
the following address: Stokrosevej 1, — 
Copenhagen. 

RutH HANSEN 

Copenhagen, S. Denmark 





The views expressed in Correspondence ~ 
are those of the writers, not necessarily 
those of the Editors. AMERICA prefers — 
short letters of 300 words or less, but oc- — 
casionally prints longer ones.—EpIrTorR. 
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